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ABSTRACT ; T 

- This study was conducted to test measures of library 

service developed in a 1974 national performance measurement study, 
and to develop personnel training programs in data. collection and 
analysis in New Jersey public libraries. The study was conducted in 
three phlses: (1) revision of original procedures manual; (2) 
measurement implementation in 25 libraries with total expenditures 
greater than 6 100,000 dollars; and (3) implementation in 16 libraries 
with expenditures of 100,000 dollars or less. Hater ials availability 
and usatj^, facility and equipment usage, and staff , availability data 
were collected. Performance results of different measures showed 
interlibrary loan citculation, and facility availability and usage 
need further definition. Title availability, in-library circulation, 
staff assistance patterns, and user characteristics provided much 
information for decision making. The study concluded that data 
collection and tabulation can be performed successfully by librarians 
in public libraries of any size. The New Jersey State Library were 
to: (1) conduct further research and analyze data for "norms; (2) 
require inclusion of measures in library annual reports; and (3) 
support continuing education in Using the method. Appended is a 
report on. the public use of academic libraries. (KP) 
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i ■ THE NEW JERSEY MEASUREMENT STUDY: AN OVERVIEW 

v- . \* • : : ■ , ' . • • 

In September 1?7 4 ^ the Bureau of Library and Informatipn Science 

Research started a project to refine and test new measures of library ' 

* * 

* • * 

service in New Jersey and train library personnel in their use. This 

project had three principal purposes. First, the implementation and 

testing of the reliability of the measurement techniques developed' 

i l 
during the course of the PLA/ALA Measurement Study and the development 

of additional measures of library, service within New Jersey • 9 Second, 

the development of a program of training and education based upon the, 

implementation of the measurement tools that would expand the abilities 

of library personnel in the State in data collection and analysis of 

library operations . The research activity was divided into four phases 

v (1) a preparatory phase, (2) the large library phase, (3) the small 

library phase, and (4) college library phase. The following is a je- 

port on the results of this project. 

Preparatory Phase 

Prior to the beginning of the project, the research team had been 
engaged in rewriting the procedures manual that had been previously^ 
developed for the nationaj. measurement study. The activity included 
revision of data collection instructions, the creation of tabulation 



„ari£ analysis instructions,' modification of previously developed 
measures, and addition of new measures of library activity, 

^ ' The <34ta gathering manual developed for "the National Measurement 
Study was a first step in implementing new measures of library^perf orm- 
ance. As such,^it had two major limitiations . First, it wasf /designed 
to be used only after extensive workshops with the research sptaf f , 
Second , it was .written : with the assumption that all "data^col^Lected by 
the individiiaf libraries woul^ be returned to the .Bureau foj^ tabulation 
and analysis.- The v groogqlures manual for the New Jersey Measurement s 
Study was, Resigned to overcome these. limitations ai)A thus allow a 
broader base for implementation. Thus, the direc^tic^ijs for; data collection 
were simplified and expanded and the data collection^ forms were modiifed 
to make the Procedures Manual self-explanatory. Furthermore, in- 
structions anci forms for tabulating and summarizing the data collected 
were created to* allow self -analysis by the /libraries themselves. 

Or^^he* basis of the Bureau's previous ex(perience with \implementa- 
tion ©f the measurement tools, several were modified in the process of 

. rewriting. A new American Book Publishing Record (BPR) Probability 
Sample was drawn. The sample size was increased from 500 to 1000 titles ' 
in order to ,allow a broader base for analysis. The periodical, sample was 
changed from a sample of periodical articles to a sample of periodical 
titles since a hic/h correlation had been found between title availability 

.and article availability. The measure of staff ^availability was. changed 
in two ways. * n 



First , all library staff were to be included in the measure ae opposed 
: to public service. personnel only. . Secondly , the measure was expanded 4 

to measure not ohly the number of staff members 'present to Assist patrons 
Jput also the number actually free to assist patrons. The measure of 

Patterns of Staff Assistance was simplified and am^lded and the sco£e of 
' thervmeasure was expanded to include all personnel' that might answer 
^patron's questions.. Two additional questions wete added to tfifejjfi^ 
9 ticket. Finally, a measure of interlibrary interaction was designed and 
' \dded.* * ■ - V . ■ 1 / ' 

' September and early October 1974 were devoted to the preparation^ 

/ i. 

of. the revised manual for publication and the compilation of the 

necessary data collection forms , for the participating libraries. 

•'V • . . . m 

Large Library Phase : 

* * , t « 

The large library phase Was designed to include two types of activ- 
ity. First, the implementation of all the.measur.es in a sample of large K 

# * i 

libraries and their branches for one day in the Fall of 1974. Second, 

the* implementation of selected measures over time in the Spring of 1975. 

t * ■ , 

For the purposes of this project, large libraries wereMqf ined as T 

J • t • . ' ■ . ✓ 

* 



* Among the measures omitted in the New Jersey, Study^ were th6se %£ 
lighting, t&ole and seating areas, . outreacji programs, and* "otganiza- 
tipfial health' 1 ; The first three were omitted because rt>f; limited ulte,- # 
• fulness; the* last i)ecause*of the complexity of analysis required. 



those libraries, with total expenditures of over $100,000, A list of i 

all libraries in New Jersey which meet this criterion was obtained from 

a computerized data file previously created by the Bureau from the 

v ■ . • ■ , ■ '. * ■ ' $h ■ " 

. State statistical repprting forms submitted to the State "Library. Prom . 

' ' . 1 ' ■ 

this universe* the research team in conjunction with the staff of the 

Library Development Bureau chpse a sample of 25 libraries to ^participate 
in this phase of the study, of these, only one was unable *fco participate 
/ The criteria for selection Jwere: (1) number of branches, (2) geograph- 
_ ioal distribution, and (3) yillingnestf to participate. Number of ' 

branches w^s considered to be important for several reasons. First, the 
natiSnal measurement study had concentrated on central headquarters li- 
braries only. The feasibility and applicability of these measures in 
branch operations was to be tested in this study. Second, implementation 
of* the measures in branches would be a pretest for the second phase im- 
plementation in small libraries. Thus the sample of large libraries /was 
weighted toward those with one or more branches as &an be seen in Table I 



Table IV distribution of SampleNpibraridS by Number of 
Branches and Comparable Distribution for Large 
Libraries in New Jersey . 
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Included in the* samplA waS at least one lib^ryifrom each of the 
seven regions in New Jersey as Indicated *in Table II . 



x 



Table II: Distribution of Sample of Large Lp>rari'es 

by Region . 



Region / 
Northeast Urban 

* 

Northeast Suburban 
Northwest Agricultural 
•Central > , . 

Southwest Metropolitan ' 
Southwest Agricultural 
Seashore^, ^ 



9 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
24 



% 

38 

cn 12 

* 4 
12 
8 
12 
12 

•100 



Iii budget size , these libraries ranged from $100,,boO to almost two 
million with a median of approximately $300,000. In terms of collection 
size, they varied from ju^lihHer 30*,odd* wlumes to approximately 600,000- 
with a median of li.6,783 # , . ' % ' * ■ 

Furthermore , the final sample included six county libraries, seven 
Area libraries, ^and one association library that was also a county member r 
reflecting the different types of libraries within New Jersey. 

All libraries were .contacted in late October and early November, 1974. 
Each library was requested to appoint a project coordinator who would ^ 
oversee the data collection for" that library and its branches. It was 
recommended that the person* appointed should be a staff member other than 

' • a" 

the t Director in order to broaden the participation and involvement of the 
library staff; • /-. ' , 



From November 11 to 13, .1974, four regional orientation sessions 
were Held for project coordinators- frqjrff^the participating large, libraries. 
These sessions were held at the Montclair' Public Library , v the Rutgers 
Graduate School of Library Service, the' Atlantic City Public Library, 
and the Cumberland County Library. They were designed, to give a general 
background of the project to the participants, a biief explanation of ■ 
the measures that they would be implementing, ancl to answer any 
questions that might arise. All materials that the libraries would need 
for data collection and tabulation were distributed at this time. 1 
r ' Data collection took place primarily from November 18 through theu~ 
first w^ek ii/ December. Each library collected extensive usago inform-, 
ation for one day during this period in the central headquarters as well 
as in each of the participating branches. During this period, a "hotline" 
was maintained at the Bureau to handle unanticipated problems and 
questions. Upon completion of the data collection, each of the libraries 
tabulated the data they had collected and returned all materials to the 
Bureau for further analysis. - ^ 

feedback sessions were held during the week of December 16, 1974 - 
at the same places that the initial orientation sessions had been held* 
At these sessions, the research team first v presented a brief summary of the 
data that had been deceived to date* The remainder of these sessions were 
devoted to a discussion. with the project coordinators about the value. of, 

ynd difficulties involved in the data collection and tabulation. 
Further analysis of the data received from the participating li-\ 
braries continued through April f 1975. This process was held up to a 



certain extent by il^ate returns. An inter xm report was completed arM sent 
to the large libraries summarizing the data for main libraries and'branch 
libraries*, as well as data for their own libraries and each branch for 

. .. - . ,• >•:'••■ ' " ' ' . * •« • • 

purposes of conypar^sOn^ This comparative summary was accompanied by a 

* • » » "* ., t . 

narrative rep&rt instructing, the libraries how to, read and interpret the 
irifbrmajipn^ provided, as* well as suggestions* for further analysis* 

During April through June, 1975, a number oi the large libraries 
experimented with using bne or more. of the metesiapes over time. During 
this phase, user characteristics, patterns of staff assistance, staff 
availability) in-iibr&ry cij^cula^ion, title availability,, as well v as- „ . 
bookmobile* usages were monitored anywhere f rt>m three., days to three weeks 
in individual "libraries. The 3e, data were analyzed by the Bureau staff 
in order to determine changes *\in the measures over time as w^ll^s to 
provide a basis for suggesting appropriate sampling intervals. 



Small Library Phase : • * ' . ; *.-..• 

*» '""«.. • 

In late February of 1975, work was Started oi^ the small library 
phasfe of the project. The Procedures Manual was extensively reviewed, 



improvements ^considered, and technical 
feedback during the large librar£ phas 
following modifications: 



(a) The section on Inter- library Loan circulation 

was omitted since the returns indicated that it 



was insufficient to it 
activity. 



revisions made ip light of the 
5. This review rcsullfed in the 



easure this very important 



(b) % method of •coding 1 the user tickets was added 

to facilitate the tabulation of this information- ( 
• and ad . a time saving device* \ 



(C) Patterns of Staff Assistance was simplified for 

the purpose of ^more complete and accurate data 
s collectJLpxl. . s 



v 



In. addition, the following modifications were made specifically for 
the small libraries: 

(a) .The BPR probability sample was omitted in con- 
♦ ^ sid^ration of the time an'd manpower, needed to 

complete this mfeasure. Also, preliminary- * 
analysis of the data from the large, libraries 
and their branches indicated ^that too few titles' 
would be owned to enable substantive analysis. 

(b) ^ The Staff Availability Measure was changed due /to 

the fact that smaller libraries would have 
fewer staff* In this situation, sampling would 
i % \ be unduly cumbersome and unnecessary. 0 

In eariy ^rch, the" research team met with the staff of the library 
Development bureau of the State Library ^or the. purpose of sample \ r • 
selection. Small libraries were considered to be th^Bf^with total expend- 
itures of under $100 t 000. An additional criterion of 2 or more FTE staff 
was taken* into account to assure that the libraries chosen would' have the 
manpower to* complete this experimental phase of the project. This 
meeting resulted in a list of approximately forty small libraries chosen 
J °o/i the basis^of potential willingness to participate and geographical, 
distribution. Subsequently, 20 libraries were selected form' this list to % 
actually participate in this phase of .the project/'. Of thfese, fifteen 

■9 

were ultimately cfble to participate. An additional library was s>*bse- . 
quehtly added to the. sample making a totkl of sixteen small libraries 
participating in this phase of the project. The final sample,, by region, 



was as follows: 



* • • • 

Table III: Distribution of .S jn all Library Sample by Region 



Region 

Northeast Urban ^ , 
Northeast Suburban 
Central 

Northwest Agricultural J 
Southwest Metropolitan 
Southwest Agricultural 
Seashore 

. N \* 



5 
4' 
2 
0 
3 
1 
1 



31 
^5 
13- 
* 

19 
6 

£ 

100 



The budget size of these libraries ranged from under twenty thousand 
($19,960) to over seventy-five thousand ($76,976) .with a median of approx- 
imately forty 4(housand dollars. Collection size ranged from, just over 

V 't 

eleven thousand to almost ipfty thousand with a median of eighteen 
-thoi^and . Ten of the sample ^libraries were municipal while six were as- 
sociation libraries. Five of them were county members. 

" Two regional orieritation sessions were held for pr6ject coordinators 
from the participating small libraries - similar to those fo£ the larger-- 
libraries . The f i*st was held at the Newark Public Library on April 10, 
and the second at the State Library in" Trenton on April 17, \ 

The libraries conducted the 'study f pr one dy* during late April or 
May, 1975. They tabulated the data and returned it to the Bureau for 

V '»'.■> 

further analysis. The results were compiled into a comparative 'statistical 

» , i ... 

report with an explanatory narrative similar to that received by the larger 

^libraries. The compilation was don$ during June and sent to the responding 

V . • 

libraries in early July, 1975. • ■ 



SECTION I: MATERIALS AVAILABILITY ' 

Patrons entering the library to use^ materials are presented 
with a set. of probabilities of finding that a library owns. a 
book an<Ltfiat it is available on the shelf for their use. The prob- 
abilities of both ownership and availability will vary from 
library to library and will vary from day to day, month tp mintih 
and year to year, The extent of the variation hag n<£t been probed 
in this study. Rather, procedures have been developed to allow a 
library or a group of libraries to establish what that variation ' 
might be if applied on a sampling basis. * 
j* In the most basic' terms, a library either (a) owns a given 
item which is available on the shelf, (b) >.owns an item wjjich is 

mot on the shelf, or (c) does not own the item. By determining * 

• * ■ 

,x 

the proportion of a library's materials that fall into q^ch of 
these categories, probabilities can be, determined allowing, one, to 
estimates users* "success rates", in obtaining materials frpm a li- 
brary *or a group of libraries. ' « * 
By using the techniques of sampling and simulation, probabil- 
ities of ownership and ayailability can be determined. Sampling 
techniques were used to draw representative groups of (a) recently 
published books, (bj titles owned by the library, and (c) 
periodicals' indexed in eight comonly/lield indexes, it form of 
simulation was used by having library staff or volunteers act as us< 



in attempting to obtain materials from the library's collection 
as represented by the three samples lasted above. In effect, 
using the samples of recently published books, titles owned anct 
periodicals listed in indexes, the chances that a user has of 
being able to walk into the library and use a particular item on 
the spot was the subject of the investigation. 

. ' '. I ' " 



Recently Published Books : % 

* 

It is frequently claimed that recently published books are . 
requested and circulated more frequently than older titles in 
the collection. The volume of material that is published in the 
English language by American publishers has recently run in the 
neighborhood of 30,000 titles per year; a number that only a few 
libraries could afford to acquire and, even then, the need to ac- 
quire them all would most likely be at odds with the purposes and 
objectives of the library. Theoretically, however, each book pub- 
lished has a potential demand if not a. sizable demand* Thus, there 
is the chance that a per&on jnay enter the library and ask for any 
book published* 

Taking these two concepts into consideration r- demand for 
recently published books and demand for.. any book published — 
& random sample of approximately 1,000 titles was selected from \ 
five years of American Book Publishing Record (1969-1973)*, 
alphabetized by author, and assembled into a list to be checked by 
library staff in the public catalog* Five years was. considered to 
be an approximation of "recent". The American Book Publishing 
Record was used because "it is a conscientious listing of the 
American book pool" • In' effect, it constitutes an unbiased and 
reasonably comprehensive list of books that are published in the 



United States, flie/many other listing and reviewing sources do not 
have this quality. 



< V 



A randomly' selected 'list of titles from BPR can thus be conr 

• ' I J • ' ■ ' •. - „ . 

sidered as representative of ^books .published*, On the other Jiand, 

it nust'be stressed "that the t itles cannot hie considered as 

"Recommended" in any sense and should not be used as* any sort ; of 
/ . '* 

Acquisition lisu. Beingi representative of books published, however, 

it can be used as one indicator of what Childers has called 

the readiness qf a library to meet a randomly distributed range of 
2 



demands . " 
libraries also 



owled^e of the volume of acquisitions in Hew Jersey* s 
deemed it | realistic to expect that libraries iwould 
own only a relatively small fraction of these titles. \ 

'Jhe ^procedures for data collection' asked "that members of the" 
staff {ox voliinteers) check each title in the public catalog and, 
when a title was found to be owned, to note the Dewey number so that' 



'.7 



a check of the shelves could be made. If the library owned ^n 



earlier edition than that listed, staff wete to note that fact on 
'the form and search on the shelves for that item. When/ upon check- 
ing the shelj/es &n item was not found, instructions were given to 
check the circulation file to determine whether or not m it was in 
circulation! Extended searches for books beyond checking the 



14 



'•' ■ ■ / ' ' • ' 

circulation file were not required* In fact, mantf of the larger 

I . • " . 

libraries in the study were unable to check their circulation 

: / r 

files /because their charging systems were of th£ type that pre- 

eluded this step (e.g., film ctafrging) •. 

i • - _ 

' The following basic calculations were completed by the project 
coordinators. By counting jibe number of titles owned ars^ dividing 
by the* total number Jpf titles on the list, they determined the 
probability or chance tjiat the library (owned a recently published » 
book.. Dividing t!he number of titles An the shelf I by the number of 
titles owned produced the probability of availability of titles 

owned. Finally* dividing the number of titles on th^ shelf by the 

• ■ >■ \ ■ . . \ - 

total *ntimber of titles on th§^ list 1 * produced the probability that a 
user codld obtain any title listed in BPR for the five year period. 

The potential effectiveness and^xisefulness of this indicator, 
however, is hindered b^ a widespread resistan9e on the part of li- 
brarians. In. New Jersey, this resistance was practical, psychological, 

' and condeptual. Practically, the process of checking 1000 titles 
in a library's collection is time-consuming and unnecessary in most 
cases. Except in the largest of libraries, .a sample of 50.0 or even 
less would be sufficient. The ^psychological problems, however, are 
much harder to overcome. The o\fnership of recently "publi shed books 
by, a particular library is largely determined by book budget and 

. less so by acquisition policies. On the other hand, the participating 
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15 



libraries expected or wanted to find a higher proportion of* books 

i • 

owjed than could, reasonably be expected and this resulted in * 
feelings. of inadequacy. Conceptually, perhaps as a result of the 
above two problems, librarians seem to be unable to accent the 
assumption of random demand. ■ 4 

While the • indicator of probability of availability or»recently 
published books may kave limited value to an individual library, 
the results of checking the titles in a number ofl^libraries dan foe 
very useful.' The use of the BPR sample as a tedt of the pooling % 
capabilities of various aggregations of libraries was proposed and 
described iit the Clark, McGinty and Clark work New Jersey Libraries 
and the State Plan^ • Using the data from the New Jersey Measurement 
Study this concept was further tested to see what coverage of 
material the participating public libraries plus the four research 
center libraries could provide. The 4^ public libraries, put 
together, owned_488 of the 1032 titles in the sample — 47% of the ■ 
total. The list was then checked irf the union catalog of the 
Rutgers University Library system where an additional 251 titles 

were? owned, raising ttte total owned to 75%. The refining 293 titles 

. • - i ■ * . . 

— and only these titles were searched for in the catalogs at 
Newark Public Library, Princeton University and the New Jersey State 
Library. One or more' of these libraries earned another 124 titles. 
This brought the total number . oWhed by this group of libraries in 
New Jersey to 863 or 84%. At present, then> we know that the 
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probability of ownership within th$ State of any title published 

between 1969 and 1973\is approximately .84. 

But two impdri^mt\questions remain unanswered.' First, to 

what extent does ownership within the state mean easy availability 

i 

to 'a citizen of the state^ The potential appears 'to be there but 
the delivery prq^lems rental . Future study might be developed 
along the lines of the reqektly conducted study in Illinois 4 or 
based on the "Document jpelivery jretet f | developed by Orr, et al. 5 
for medical libraries.; ' , . 

* Second, should the probability "o^ ownership be higher, thari .84? 
When the 169 titles not owned in the libraries studied here were 
arranged according to the DeweV number assigned to them in BPR, no 
obvious areas of insufficiency \x>uld be detected, as the titles 
were spread over all ten classes. Perhaps the unowned 16% are' 
available within the State. On the other hand, this 16% represents 
19,000 volumes over a five year period, which raises the question of 
possible weaknesses in. the system.' Practically, however, some of 
the titles listed in BPR may be condidered unsuitable for purchase 
by any library in the State, but the proportion is in question. 

In summary, the determination of the probability of availabil- 
ity of recently published books h*'s certain limitations as an 
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indicator of potential output for the l^Lal library. It appears 
to have greater possibilities for use at the area and statewide 
levels where comparisons, determinations of overlap and uniqyeness 
>0tnd other matters are "to be considered*. The sample needs updating 
on a regular basis if long range pro j options and actions are to 
stem frbm its use • « ■ > ■ 



l . \' ; BPR Sample 

k . 1 * 



Data Gathering 



Step 1: ^ f 

Begin by checking all titles on BPR Probability Sample f Form I 
in the public card catalog. If your library owns the title, put a 
check mark on the column headed "ownership" and record jthe Dewey num- 
ber beside that title. ^ ^ T ' 

Some of these titles are reprints or new editions. If the title 
you* own has a different publication date from that listed or is a dif- 
ferent edition, indicate the datfe or edition beside the title on the 
list. : 



Step 2: - - 

For those titles that you own, check the shelves to^see if the 
book is now available. If the book is on the shelf, place a check mark 
in the column headed "On Shelf 'to; If possible, this should be done on 
or, as close to the day your librafcy is being monitored.^ 

Step 3: % J . 

■ — • * 

^ _ ' - ■ r 

. For thos^ titles- that^you own but th^t were not on the shelf check 

the circulation fiLe. If the title is in circulation,, place a check 
mark in the "Circulating" column. Do not search any further for missing 
titles. ^ 



Tabulation 



Stiep 1 : 

'•" i i 

Count the number of titles that your library owns. Enter this 
figure beside TOTAL under the "Ownership" column. Follow ths same pro- 
cedure for the "On Shelf " column. . 



Step 2 : • *- C m 



In orde£ to determine the probability th^t your library Owns a 
recently published title, divide 'the total for the "Ownerships" col- 
umn by the ipnber of titles, fisted. 



vStep 3i 



• ft 



In\ grder ix^detetmine the availabllrby of 4he books owned, divide, 
the total number of books .^available, by , the total number of books owned 

$ • ^ - ' 

Step 4: * 4-: : , 

. • rr . * . • 

Finally, in order>tq det^mine^ the probability that a user could 
obtain any title listed jjn fePR box the last' five years, multiply the 
probability -of ownership by th e proba bility of availability, that is, 
the result of ■ Step 2 by the result of Step 3 . 

V * 

For example, if you found the following results, foD^your library: 

(Step 1) Number of titles listed = 1000** 
. Number of titles 'owned * = 400 ° 
Number of titles on shelf ;= 200 

Hie following would be your probabilities : 

(Step 2) Probability of ownership = 400/1000 or 0 # 40. Thus, 

X a user would have four chances in ten of find- 

i ing that you owned a recently published title. 

(Step 3) Probability of availability of books Owned = 200/400 

or 0.50, thus a user would have 5 chances in ten 
of obtaining a recently published title listed 
in your public catalog. 

(Step 4) Probability that a user could obtain any title listed 

^ in BPR for the last five years = 0.40 X 0 # 50 or , 

0.20, thus .the user wotfld have two chances in ten, 

(Step 5)' List results attend of form in space provided. 



**The actual number of titles listed in trie BPR Probability 
Sample is 1032. The number "lOOO" was used merely for an 
example. In you. calculations you will pse 1032. 
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, , J3PR; Probability Sample 



Own Author % 


Title ' / w V 


Dat 


Abetti. Giorgio 


The Exploration of the Universe 1 


196 


Acheson, Dean G. ' V' 


Present at .the Creation^ • 


197 


Adams, Alfred E. - 


Information Xheorie und FsVchopathologie des Ged» 


197 


. Adams « Alfred R. 


Adams & Maegraltfi: Clinical Tropical Diseases 


197 


* Adivar, Halide E. 


Turkey Faces West * 


197 




Advances in Exper. Social Psychology, v. 4 


196 


• * 


Advances in Polyurethane Technology 


196 


Agassi, Joseph 


Faraday as a Natural Philosopher 


197 




Advances in Heterocyclic Chemistry, v. 10 *. 


196 


* Agrawala, S.K. 


Aircraft Hijacking and International Lav 


197 


Aiken, Joan 


The Cuckoo Tree 


197 


Akert ,K.&Waser,P. eds.- 


Mechanics of Synaptic Transmission 


196 


Alderman, Clifford £. 


The Royal Opposition 


197 


Alexander, David ed. 


Tales'. Jf or a Rainy Night 


196 


Alexander, Lloyd 


The Cat who Wished to Be a Man 


197 


Allen, Michael 


Poe & the British Magazine Tradition ' 


196 


Allen, Reginald E. 


Plato.'s 'Euthyphro' and Earlier Theory of Forms 


197 


Allen,. Steve < • 


The Wake * 


197 


Alstead, Stanley etf. 


Textbook of Medical Treatment 


197 


Altman, Leon L. 


The Dream in Psychoanalysis % . 


196 


Am.Assc. for Health, Phsy.Ed. 


Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide 


196 


• • : * ; ■ 


American Book Prices Current v. 76 


197 


Am. Bur. Metal Statistics* . 


Yearbook of the American Bureau 6f Metal Statistics 


48t 


Am. Chem. Sac. 


Specialty Chemicals ^ 


197 


Am. In&t. of C.P.A.s 


Solving Today's Management Problems 


19> 


Am. Inst. Chem. Engineers 


-Water, 1968 


196 


Am. Library Association 


ALA Organizational Information 


197 


Am. Mathematical Society 


\Memoirs 


no9 


Am. Soc. Testing & Materials 


Special Procedures for Testing Soil Rock fox 


197 


Ames, Louise 


Adolescent Rorschach Responses 


197 


Amoda, Movibi «• 


Black Politics and Black Vision 


197 
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Name of Library^ 
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Name of Library 



BPR Probability Saaple-28 



Own Author 


_ . - 

in J a. 1 ^ 

Title 


'■■ . Date 


On 

Shelf 


Circula- 
tion 


Wright i Joseph 


The English Dialect Grammar 








Wright, Robert C, 


Seek the, North Star 


1972 




» 


wrongi George M, 


The Rise and Fall or New France, 


1U/U 






Wpan, William Hi 


Blbllo, of the, Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy 


1973 






wyrfezen, Jack 


Jesus Talked with Me 


1973' 






Yashpal 


Short Stories of Yashpal 


n * 1969 








Yearbook of Urology (The) , * 


1969 




| 1 ' " 


Yip, Wai-lim comp, 


Modern Chinese Poetry ' 


1970 






, t Young, John Z, 


The Anatomy of the Nervous System of Octopus Vulgarisl971 






Young, Richard S, 


Life Beyond Earth 


. 1969 






Young, Sparta'cus. v.1-4 no.6 Dec 1931-Dec 1935 • d * 


« '■■ Youngman, Henny 


HowWYouLikeMe So Far? 


1970 • 






Yunis, Jorge J. . 


Biochemical Methods in Red Cell Genetics 


'" 1969 






. Zamir, Leila J. comp.ed, 


Expanding Dimensions in Rehabilitation 


1969 




i 


Zangwill, 'Israel 


"They That Walk in Darkness" . 


1970 






Ziman, J.M'. . ed. 


Physics of Metals 


? 1969 






Zlmelman, Nathan 


What Shall We Have for Breakfast? .' 


1969 




i 


Zindel, Paul' , 


I Never Loved Your Mind 


. 1972 







Total Owned 



m > Total 
Available ' 



Probability of Ownership 



Probability of Availability of Books Owned 



Probability that User Can Obtain. Any Recently Published Title 
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Title Aval 




The sepond aspect of the availability of materials for use by 

£ .•■ 

the public involves the concept of the availability, on the shel£, 
of materials owned by library. In its basic form, the question ' 
posed is "What chance does a uger of the public library have of being, 
able to obtain a book said to be owned by the library, f roip that 
library's shelves, at a given point in time?" In addition to pro- 
viding a general indicator of a library's ability to supply its 
books, the procedures provide for (a) the assessment of shelf 
availability for the "Various Dewey classes, and. fiction, (b) the assess- 
ment pf shelf availability by imprint date of materials owned, and 
(c) a general profile of the collection in terms of its age and 
Dewey class distribution. Juvenile materials are considered 
separately from adult materials in this schema. 

In order to determine * availability^bf materials as well as a 
general profile of the library's collection, the' participating li- 
braries were asked to select a systematic sample of 500 titles 
from the ir shelf list. While the actual procedures for selecting 
the sample were visually: extensive, the basic operations are simple 
and easily understood. The basic idea is to select a total of 500 

cards from the- shelf list at regular intervals from beginning to end. 

■ % • 

If the actual number of cards in the shelfiMst is known, one merely - 

• • %r- 

divides the sample size (500) into the total number of cards to 
determine the interval (i.e., the ntimber of cards between sample cards) 

; • 28 , . ; 
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and proceeds to count their way through the card file. However , the 
actual number of cards is rarely known • and the process of Counting 
cards in a large file such as a shelf list creates the chance for a 
great deal of huijan error as well as tedium and time .consumption* 
Tjcie procedure recommended in this study was to (a) tightly pack the 
cards in eabh drawer of the shelf list, (b) measure the total 
humber of inchei of cards with a ruler for the entire shelflist, 

/ *. '■. : 

and (c) divide the number of total inches of cards by 500. The 

x . . . ■ y 

resulting figure, in inches, is the sample interval or the distance 
between cards- that will be selected for inclusion in the sample. 
The procedures specified that reference materials be excluded so as 
to approximate a circulating collection. 

Initially, the procedures specified that the average number, of 
cards per inch bet determined by taking seven random samples 'of one 
inch each, averaging the total of these seven sample inches and 
multiplying thife figure by" the total number of inches in the shelf - 
list in order to arrive at an approximation of the total number of 
titles in the collection for comparison with reported number of 
titles from other sources. 

For each of the 500 titles selected from the shelflist, the fol- -. 

lowing information was recorded on. forms provided to the participating 

libraries: . (1) complete call number including cutter number or an 

"F" for fiction, preceded by a "J" for juvenile titles for shelf, 

* ■* 
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location and general information! by major Dewey class, * (2) 
author's last name and first initial (again, for location purposes)/ 
(3) the first letter of each word in. the title (for location pur- 
poses) and (4) the imprint date of the title. 

, After this information was gathered, a' shelf check was made to 
see if any copies^of the title were on the shelf . if a copy of the 
title- was on the shelf, it was marked as available; If net, li- 
.braries were again instructed to search for At in the circulation 
file where this was feasible. * ' - 

' Although this process of selecting a sample' of the titles in 
the collection and a search of the shelves for ttfe designated 
titles proved, to be quite time consuming, -the participating librar- 
ies did consider it to be highly valuable. One major problem did 
arise, however. That i£, many of the branches and some smaller 
libraries do not have a shelf list, or had one one that was incomplete/ 
thus making the selection of a representative sample of the collection 
impossible. One cannot substitute a sample of the public catalog for 
the shelf list because of the varying number of entries per title. 
Such a procedure would over-represent titles with multiple authors, 
and subject entries. 
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The repoinmended procedure enables a' library tp know: 

1) ~Wfcat proportionof the book collection: falls into 

each Dewey class and non-classed fictic 

2) What proportion of the book collection was pub- 
lished within pirticular time periods. 

3) The shelf availability of both adult and juvenile ' 
books in each Dewey class and non-classed fiction. 

4) The shelf availability of both adult and juvenile 
books in five yeaj: time periods. 

5) The total probability that ariy title 4ji the col'- 
lection is on the shelf. 



The resulting profile of a library's book cpllect ion is a\rough 

• * \ 

approximation in that subject breakdown is shown only by the tex\ , 

major Dewey classes plus fiction. By subdividing into Adult and 

Juvenile materials the tabulations of availability of books owned 

for Dewey and age categories can tesult in rather small numbers for 

some of these categories and thus percentage could be misleading on 

* \ / 
such small bases . Overall, however,* the sample does give, a good 

approximation of the distribution of the collection by Dewey and 

fiction classes, by age> and the availability of the. collection. 

In addition to the availability of both adult and juvenile 

materials on the shelves, the profile, information can suggest 

answers to several different kinds of questions such as: 
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*. From this first approximation, Dewey classes that contain 
fewer than 40 items could be separately sampled to bring the 
sample size to 40-50 items arid then the shelf checks could be 
done. HOWever, tihe same cannot be done for the date distribu- 
tion portion due tb the arrangement of the shelflist according 
to Dewey classes. * 

. . 31 



IsVthe distribution of titles by Dewey class appropriate 
for our type of library? 

: • '• ■ 

- Are there, apparently neglected areas in our collection? 

• Does the distribution by date 'suggest that weeding is 
necessary? 

The information on availability must be interpreted in light 
of local conditions* High availability may, suggest an over- exuberant 
duplication policy, a mismatch * between borrower preferences and 
acquisitions policies, or low use of the collection. Low availability 
can indicate Jiigh circulation of materials with little duplication, 
backlogs in .shelving materials, lengthy loan periods, or unrecognized 
loss rates. 

The Title Availability sample can be used over time to check on 
the relative availability of books on the shelf in various classifi- 
cations including adult and juvenile, Dewey and fiction, and date. 
This was t attempted by two of the large libraries • In one of 
these there was little change in availability from one point in time 
to the other • In the second, there was a 15 percent variation 
indicating differences in vtse patterns* 

The Title Availability Measure can 'also be used to show turn- 
over in the collection, i.e., what portion of the collection is most 
heavily used and that which is least heavily used. Finally, it 
provides an estimate of the chances a patron has of being able to 
retrieve a book said to be in the collection. This knowledge could 



lead to a review of acquisitions, policy, loan periods and other 
procedures that would maximize the availability of materials to 
the public within the constraints of budgetary and human 
expenditures. 
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Title Availability 



Data Gathering 
> 

Step Is 



Take a ruler and measure the total number of inches of tightly- 
packed cards in each drawer of the shel^list omitting reference. Do 
not measure t*he length of the drawer itself. If you use a retractable 
metal, ruler with a hook on^the end, you can hook around the pack of 
cards. If you have separate shelf lists for adult and juvenile 
materials', measure both and add the totals. 

Measure the cards or> their side rather than on top* This gives a 
more accurate measurement since you will not havfe to contend with tabs 
on guide cards. „ 



Step 2: ' / ' * 

^ • ■ ' ' J • - - 

Record the total number of inches for all circulating titles; 
exclude reference. If your libr^rv interfiles reference with circula- 
ting titles, do not try to separate out reference. 

Step ^-3: 

Opfen any drawer of the shelf list at random, but exclude sections 
containing reference titles. (From this point on, all reference titles 
should be omitted. ) * 
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(a) Use the nll$r to measure a one-inch thick pack of cards. 
Hold the pack-tightly. 

(b) 'Put markers before and after these"cards r and count how • 

many cards are in this inbh pac&.v • 

* n — * 

(c) Record this number on the Shelf list Distribution Form. 

:.) * . t ' - 

Step 4: - , 

" • • * 

Repeat the same process six mpre times, using a different drawer 
each time and a different location in *each drawer • 

(a) Record the number of cards per inch for each sample on the* 
Shelf list Distribution Form. - . ,. : 

(b) If the number .of cards 1 varies J>y more thaii f our from -the 
average (see below), you are not holding the p^ck tightly , 
enough-; In this case,-, repeat the measurement . 



Step 5: * , . - 

■ ■ 

Determine the number of cards between each sample card drawn as 
follows : 

(a) Average the number of cards per inch for the seven samples 
, by dividing the sura of the 7 samples by 7. 

(b) Multiply the average by the total number *pf ijnchds which 
the Shelf list occupies omitting reference. . '.^ 

(c) Divide your answer by 500. The quotient obtained is the 
number of cards between each sample interval. ' *■ I * 

» T « . , * 

(d) Divide the average number of cards per ingh into the number' 
o£ cards betwe'en each sample interval. The answer obtaiitecl 
tells the number of iftches between cards to be- drawn for . , l 
the sample. The cards selected, should be as close as possi- 
ble to the exact interval. * . 
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Here is an example of' how to proceed f but you roust substitute 
the -numbers from your own library . Use the Shelf list Distribution 
Form as a worksheet. 



Example: Calculating the number of cards between 
each sample card. 
v average number of cards per inch 

E^ies » length of shelf list minus reference 

) = 25,600 » total number of cards in shelf- 
list excluding reference 

(b) 25,600/500 » 51.2 cards per interval * 

(c) 51 J2/&0 « .64 inches per interval 
■"(d) ' .64x16 (16 is a constant) ■ 10.24 . 

(e) 10/16 = 5/8 inch interval between sample cards to be draw* 



The Index below allows you to correlate the quotient (inches per inter- 
val) obtained in step (c) with the inch interval sartiple cards to be drawn. 
For example, the answer for. -step 1c) xnTthe example is .64/ which falls 
.nearer to .62J5 than to .6875 on the index* Therefore, you should use 10/16 
or 5/8 off an inch interval between , sample cards. 



Index 
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' 1/16 * 

* 


0:0625 


9/16 = 0.5625 






2/16-.= 


.1250 


10/16 = .6250 




* 


3/16 .= 


.1875 


' 11 /16 = • .6875 • 




I . 


t 

•\ 4/16 = 


.2500 


12/16 = .7500 






= 


.3125 - 


13/16 ■ .8125 




V. 


6/16 = 


.3750 


14/16 ■ .8750 

1 




7/16 = 


.4375 


15 /16 = .9375 


> 


V 


8/16 = 


.5000 


^16/16 .= l'.O 
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SHELFLIST DISTRIBUTION FORM 

r * 

1. Give number of shelf list cards per ii*ch for: 

• 

Sample 1 ■ , 
Sample 2 
Sample 3 
Sample 4 

Sample 5 t 
Sample 6 
Sample 7 
Stun 



2. Length, of shelf list minus reference titles 

3 • Average number of cards^ per inch = Sum/7 « 
(give formula) Sum dividfed by 7 

4. Total number of cards = total inches of 

shelf list x average number of cards , 
per inch 

5. Number of c^rds per interval ^ total 

number c*rds divided by 500 

6. Number of inches per interval Number of 

cards per interval divided by average 
number of carSs per inch ^ 

7. . Inch interval between samplfe cards to be 

drawn (Taken ' from 'Index) 

37 
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Remember, the actual number of inches per interval must be de-. 
termioed by you on tpe basis of the length of your shelf list and the 
average number of Cards fe!fer inch in your library. 

. # ■ 5 

Step 6: " ' * 

Take the answer which, you got for- step (e) in the example or the 
answer for step (a) which correlates witlj the Index numbers. Either 
of £hese f answers will be the inch interval for your library which you 
Hill use for the remainder Q f this section. If you mark your inch 
interval in ink on your r Uler , it will save time and eve strain. 

Step 7: ' / r • 

Open the first drawer, of the shelf list. Measure in your inch 
interval. Write the following information about that card on the 
JTitle. Availability sample: Form l # ■ 

(a) The number of the title drawn under "Title # w . The 
first title selected will be the number one. Number 
tihe titles consecutively as you draw them. 

(b) Complete call nufnber including Cutter, if the* title 
drawn i s a juvenile title, precede the call number 
with a j. If the titla is fiction; indicate it with 
an F. a juvenile fiction title would be indicated by 

(c) ;: Write the author's last name and first initial 'under 

"Author"'. 

(d) . Under "Title", indicate the first letter* of each word 
• in the title, por example, Another Country would be' 

recorded AC. 

* (e) * Write^the date of publication in the "Date of Publica- 
\, t: ion ^ column. 

If the card drav/n -is_a ^ reference tit!6 f do not use it . Take the next 
card. l"^*" ' " * 

> ■ \ - ' * - 
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Step $2 

To draw the second card, move in whatever your inch interval is 
from the first card you drew. Take the (card closest to your inch 
interval. Record the information indicated above. 

Keep moving forward your appropriate inch interval each time 
until you have gone through" the entire shelf list for circulating '.r 
books* This should equal approximately 500 cards. 

If you have part of em interval remaining at the end of a 
drawer — ? qarry this number forward to the next drawer. For example, 
if your interval is 5/8th's and you have a l/8th inch pack of cards 
. left at the end of the drawer/ you would measure in 4/8ths of an inch 
to draw the f first card ift the next drawer. Remember, the numbers we 
have used are only examples. You must calpulate the correct inch inter- 
val, for *your library, * , ■ ^ 

If you have separate shelf lists for adult; and juvenile 
4 materials- continue on to thp juvenile shelf list once you have completed 
the adult shelf list, be sure to carry forward any part of your ihtfcr^- 
val^Vhich is remaining at the end of; the adult shelf list. 



Step 9: • » 

Once , the shelf list sample is completed, check the shelves and 
noafee.by checkmark if tfr6' book is on the shelf. If the book is not on 
the shelf / check the circulation files and' note by checkmark if the 
book is circulating. Do not search for missing book's . This should" 
be done on or as close es>;possible to the day your library is to be 
monitored. If it is -not /possible to determine whether or not a book 
c is circulating due. to tfre nature of the circulation system your 
library maintains, omit step 9. . . 



Nam© of Library f - ' 



TITLE AVAILABILITY SAMPLE: 1TORM I 

I 



LO 



* • 

1 ' 




Title # 


Call # 


Author 


Title " 
Initials 


Date of 
Publication 






• 
















• 




— y 








- 


■ * • 








( 








* - 


- • s 


V 








. — c 




* 








'ft k ^^^N^ 






— -v— 


a t . 




















V * 

• 




















•* 












* 
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Step 2$ 

Record the following Information on Title Availability Sample: Form III. 

(a) The number of adult titles chosen in the ^ample for each of • 
the date 'categories indicated. 

♦ 

(b) The number of juvenile titles chosen in the sample for each 
of the date categories indicated. 

(c) Add these two numbers horizontally and enter in the first' 
Total column •■„..".■■ 

. ■ ^ 

(d) The number of adult titles chosen that are on the shelf for 
each of the* date categories. 

(e) The number of juvenile titles chosen that are on the shelf ' 
for each of the date categories. 

(f) Add these two numbers horizontally and enter in the second 
Total column. 

(g) Add all the columns vertically 'and enter the sums in the 
Total columns at the bottom of the form. 

Having done these tabulations/ you may determine the following 
probabiliites: • 

(a) Probability of adult availability by date * the number in 
' column 4 divided by the number in cplumn 1 for each date 

category. 

(b) Probability of juvenile availability by date * the number 
\ in column 5 , divided by the number in column 2 for each 

date category. - v . 

(c) Total prokiability of availability (both adult and juvenile) 
by date = thfe number in column 3 divided by the number in 
column 6 for each date category. * 

» ■ ■ ■ 

In order to determine the date distribution of your collection/ 
.divide each number in column 3 by Total c. For example, if Total c ■ 500 
and the number in column 3 beside 1974 »100, theij^WHsr 100/500 of your 
collection has ^publication dates of 1974. 

Enter the results for your library on Title Availability Sample: 
Summary* Sheet II » 



Name of Library 



TITLE AVAILABILITY SAMPLE: FORM II 



Column # 


1 


2 


3 


* 1 * 


6 


Dewey 
Class 


Number of 
Sam 


Titles in 
Die 




Number of Titles 
Available 


Total 




Adult 


Juvenile 




Adult 


Juvenile 




000-099 














100-199 


i 

i 


•• 










260-299 




• 


• 








300-399 














400-499 




- 






. * 


— * ! — 1 


500-599 












- 


600-699 














700-799 








\ 




s 


> 

800-899 














MO- 9 99 














Biography 














Fiction 














TOTAL 


a 


b 


C 


t 




f 
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Name of Library; 



1 

TITLE aWlILABILITY SAMPLE : SUMMARY SHEET I 
Probability of Availability by Dewey Class 



Dewey 
Class 


Adult 
Availability* 


Availability** 


Total 
"Availability*** 


Collection**** 


000-099 










100-199 


■ 






* . 


200-299 






<* 
> 




300-399 




- • 






400-499 










500-5S9 . 










600-699 










700-799 










800-Q99 










900-999 


















* 












* Column < 


1 /Column 1 



** Column 5 /Column 2 
*** ColUmn 6/Column 3 
**** Column 3Aotal c 



Total Adult Availability 
^ (Total d/Tptal a) 

Total Juvenile Availability 
(Total eAotal b) 

Total Availability 

(Tota^ f /Total c) 



Name of LibiraryT ■ <>, " '■ ., 

% 

TITLE AVAILABILITY SAMPLE: FORM III 



(V>1 ymn # 


4 I 1 2 


3 


4 1 5 


6 


' Date of 
Publication 


Number of Titles in 
Sample 


Total 


Number of Titles 
Available 


Total 




Adult 


Juvenile 




Adult Juvenile 




1974 














1973 














1972 










'* i 

1 




1971 










. 1 




1970 - 


a ■ 






• 


1 

_ . .1 




1965 - 
1969 , 




• 


- 




> ■ ;. j 




1960 - 
1964 












* 

• 


a955 V - 
1959 


V 




• 






< 


1950 - 
1954 




✓ 


/ 


* 






Pre- 
1950 




• 


r 








No Da te 














TOTAL ' 


a 


b 


C 


d 


e 


f 



Name of Library : 



TITLE. AVAILABILITY SAMPLE: SUMMARY SHEET II 
Probability of Availability by Date / 



V 



Date of 


Adult 
— Avaiiapixitv^ 


Juvenile 
/\va l xaOx x itv K w 


Total 
Availaoilitv"* 


Proportion of 
_ Collection**** 


1974 






• 


- • 


1973 










1972 






» 




1971 










1970 










1965- 
1969 




«• 

ft 




* 


1960- 
1964 - 










1955- 
1959 


/ 








1950- 
1954 


' N 








Pre- 
1950 










No Date 


> 









* Column 4 /Column 1 

** Cblumn 5 /Column 2 

*** Column 6 /Column 3 

**** Column 3Aqtal c ) 
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The. purpose of investigating the ownership of periodical 

titles in a public library is to assess the relative probability 

■ l * ' '■ : 

that a patron entering the library has of obtaining titles indexed 

in eight commonly used indexes v The central concept underlying 

this phase of investigation has been pne of assuming that patrons 

and libjjarians use these indexing tools and 1 that sope estimate of 

. * : ii' 1 ■■ . ■' 

the library's ability to supply listed titles and articles of 
interest is an indicator of the strengths and weaknesses of a li- 
brarv's periodical .holdings. 

To fully explore this concept would cal^ for an investigation , 
of the actual ^rtiqles indexed in the eight indexes.; This, assumes 
that the patron (is usually more interested in a specific hrticle 

than in an entire^iesue. However, the practical problems of select- 

( v 
ing a xancon sample/of articles from each of these > indexes is 

\ *s 

f or-" d^hl^^^iveK the multiple citations tl^it may arise for a given 
subj eazr) and/or author, 'while such a sample could be drawn and up- 
d£ted annually, the expense would be considerable and the sample 
si^e woul«T*have to be quite large to be representative . 

Thus, for the New Jersey Study, periodicaP stjtles rather than 
articles were randomly selected from each of the eight indexes. A 

47 . , 



total of 320 titles were drawn and alphabeticaily listed on forms 
* 

that were included in the procedures manual. Each library was asked 
to check their list of holdings to determine whether the title was 
owned and if owned, the length of the run. While this procedure for 
collecting the information is quite simple, the resulting data are 
only a rqugh measure of the ability of a library to provide indexed 
articles L -It does, however, indicate what proportion of titles 
listed iti each of the indexes can be obtained at a particular li- 
brary. This same figure could also be ascertained Jby checking actual 
holdings against those listed in the indexes owned, but this procedure 
would be much more time consuming. ^ 

Given tpie rapid rise in the price of periodical subscriptions, 
it goes without saying that the ability of many libraries to provide 
direct and immediate access to periodicals listed in owned indexes 
will be difficult to maintain at present levels. During the course 
of ^the study, we were frequently informed that many libraries make 
decisions re'gardirfcj periodical subscriptions cooperative basis.' 

We suspect this will increase as will efforts to inform other librar- 

'• r 
ies of current subscriptions and substantial backfires of periodicals. 

In such cases, cooperating libraries must be considered together, not 

individually. • ' ■* 

In sun&nary, the sample of titles from eight indexes gives a 

general indication of the ability of a library^tjo supply articles to 

- • : ■ " * • 
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the patron. When used on an area, regional or statewide basis it. 

f- ■ 

could supply information as to the relative strengths and weak- 

•« • ' ♦ i 

nesses. of coverage and provide impetus *for cooperative acquisitions 

plans f reciprocal, photocopying agreements, and the need for union 

< - 

lists. . 



f . 



••A 
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Data Gathering 
Step 1: 



i: 



•Oh the Periodical Availability Sample : I Form I, indicate .which 
of the periodicals listed are owned by your library by placing a 
checkmark beside those titles on the left hand side of the form. 

For the periodicals checked, indicate the run on" the right 
hand side of the form. x ^ 



Step 2: * * > * 

On the Periodical Availability Sample: Form II, place a 
checkmark, beside the indexes that your library owns. • f 

F6r those .indexes, that ycwir library owns, indicate the date 
the '.subscription began. If 'there has been a break in your sub* 
script ion, indicate that ap well. 



Tabulation 



Step.-!*:-'- p ..:- ■ ... € 

In order to determine the probability, that a user will be able 
to pb tain a periodical listed in the indexes mentioned above, add up 
the number of periodicals owned by yoUr library and divide by* 320 
(the number of periodical titles ' listed) . : 

^^Periodicals* are a third major part .of a library's -collection. 
In o^der to get an idea of the types of periodicals that your library 
oims and "their availability we 'have provided you with a list of period 
ical titles randomly selected from the following eight commonly held 
Indexes! " 

* « * .- - — - .' . . 

Readers' Guide* m .<* 

, / Social Science and humanities Index * 
] Business Periodicals Index 
Biological and Agricultural Index 
Applied Science And Technology Index 
Education I^dex ' _ * . 

Art Index \ « . * ' 

Public Affairs Information Service. 

The purpose of this randomly selected sample of periodicals is qot to 
describe the periodicals that your library holds, but to determine the 
probability that a user wouldi be ,able to 'find a periodical indexed in 
any of these indexes. THESE, kRE NOT TO BE CONSIDERED AS "RECOMMENDED" 
'PERIODICALS IN ANY SENSE. Thfcy are merely a random sample of indexed 
periodicals and we expect that' your library will own a fraction of 
those listed. gQ - » . „■ 



For example : ■ 



If your library owns 9 6 of the periodicals, 96/320 * 0.30 
Thus, a user has 3 chances in 10 of finding any periodical 
he finds listed in one of the eight indexed in your library. 



Step 2: "\ * 

If you would like to determine the probability that a user could 
find^a periodical listed in a particular index, add up the number of 
-periodicals that you own from that index and divide by 40 (the number 
of periodica^ titles drawn from earfi index). The index that the peri- 
odical title was drawn from is indicated beside that title on Periodical 
Availability: Form I» . 




Name of Library 



Periodical Availability Sample: Form I 





ABCA (Am.Bus. Communication Assc.) .Bulletin 


PAIS 






AV Guide 


EI /-x ' 
— =i /-V 






Acad. Of Sciences of USSR Proceed., Bio. Sci.Sec 


B&AI / ^ 
— ■ — 1 U— 






The Accounting Review 


BPI 






Administrative Management 


BPI 






Administrative Science Quarterly 


BPI 




• 


Adolescence f 


EI 






Advertising Aee f 


BM 

— Est 






African Review \ 


PAIS 






Ag Chem & Commercial Fertilizer 


B&AI 






AginR 


RG 






The Agriculatural Education Magazine 


EI 






Agricultural Engineering ' 


B&AI 






Agriculatural Science R.evit*w 


B&AI 




■ f 


Air Polution Control Association Journal 


AS&T " 






Air University Review ■ • 


PAIS 






Albright-Knox Art Gallery. Gallery Notes 


AI 






American Anthropologist 


SS&HI 






American Art Journal 


^Al 






The Am. Assoc. of Colls, for Teacher Ed. Yrbk 


EI 




— 


American Concrete institute Journal 


AS&T 






American Dyestuf f Reporter 


AS&T . 






American Ecoh&nic Review 


PAIS 






American Journal of Botany » 


B&AI 






American Journal of Philology ' 


SS&HI 






American .Journal of Physics 


AS&T 






American Jounal of Veterinary Research 


*B&AI 






American L'iteratutp ^ 


SS&HI 






American Machinist v 


AS&T 






American Speech; A quarterly of Ling. Usage 


SS&HI 






American Zoologist 


B&AI' 






The Americas {Quart. Rev .of Inter-Am. Cult. Hist. 


SS&HI 






Applied Physloa 


AS&T 






Architectural Forum 


AS&T 






Architectural Record 


AI 






Architecture. Canada 


AI 






Archivo Espanol de Arte 


AI 






Arnold Arboretum Journal 


- B&AI 






Art and Artists 


AI 






Art Education 


EI 






Art News 


RG 






Artforunt 


AI • ' 






Arts & Activities j 


CI 







name 01 Lixoraiy^ 



Periodical Availability Sample-8 



Own Title 



Index 



Run 



Water Research 



B&AI 



Weatherwise 



RG 



Welding Journal 



AS&T 



.Welfare in Review 



PAIS 



^Werk , 

Western Horseman 



AI 



Wilson Library Journal 



B&AI 



World P olitics 
Writer 



RG 

SS&HI 



Yale French Studies 



RG 

SS&HI 



Total Owned 



Total Owned/320 -^Probability of Availability * 
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f ; 'SECTION Hi MATERIALS USAGE- 

\> . . .• ■ / - \ • ' ■ ■ ; 

The use pf library materials takes place both ins\dfe and outside 

* ■ • .,. ' , v- 

of the building. This distinction.' is known tp anyone us in^r a liirar^. 

Generally , however , materials ttiat are borrowed for use outside the 

. , . . J ~ f * 

building^are reported. This section of the 'Study provided procedures 
for collecting, tabulating, and analyzing' information on both uses' 
of materials. The result isSthe availability of , instruments $to 

measure TOTAL CIRCULATION. - \ * " #■ 

; . • . ' . - . ' . *» ■ 

0 f • 

Hie need for instruments to get at in-the*»bullding tfse^of * 

V v * * *■ • 

materials as well as for out-^>f-tl>e-building use is based on the^ 
f^ct that librarians and the public can use the ^fiata to illustrate 

• "$ t y 

more completely the types .of library use and* to assist irr internal » 

decision-making in the &rea of collection development, physical ar- 

ran^ement of material!', and budget preparation*. 

,. ■ s . '< ' 4 

These indicatory, however, can be used not only, to measure the 

. * ' ■ 

volume of use of different types of material within the* building, as 
opposed to those that t circulate but also to describe certain types 
of libraries. For example', libraries with, a high ratio of outside T 
the library ciruclatioii may pe considered "Circulating 11 libraries 

yhile those with, a high rltio of inside the* library jcirculatipn may 

• - .-'"-* ■ - * 
be considered "Reading" libraries!' Whether ^ particular library falls 

into one category or. the other depends on a pumber of factors in- 

eluding clientele, physical arrangement of th£^£uilding, location 7 , 

and the goals and objectives of the library itself. The resulting 




information, however, does indicate differences between libraries, 
differences that may or may not be known to exist. 



In-Library Circulation i , 



'culot^ion, 



The term In-Library Circulation, in this study, describes the 
amount and type of material usqdyfty patrons during their stiay in the 
library, materials that are-not borrowed for use outside the building. 1 

The procedure for data collection begins with the posting of 
signs- throughout* the library asking patrons not to reshelve any 
'materials they use while in the library. On the day or days that 
In-Library Circulation is, to be checked, shelyers, pages/ volunteers 
or other staff members collect all material that is- found lying about, 
categorize it according to type of material, record the information 
on an .appropriate' form and return the material to its proper location 

" <W • 

V ' ■ ■ 

on the shelf, rack, file cabinet or other location. The routine' was 
repeated throughout. the day — every hour on the half . hcftr in this* 
study — providing information on the type of • material that was used, 
at what times of the day,, and the total amount 'of material used within 
the building. The categories of type of material used in the data col - 



lection process included the following: reference, fiction, non-fiction, 

■-■•'•■».. / . . . 

periodical, newspaper, document, telephone' books, microfilm, micro-card, 
slides, filptstrip, tape, vertical file and other. 

s In the initial phase of the study, those collecting the data 
were also instructed to record the date of publication of each item 
but this was found to be too time-consuming and of minimal value to 
the participating libraries. The subsequent elimination of the date 
of publication for this material eased the data collection process 
considerably. 55 
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Calculations allowed each library to determine the number of 
items used in the building for each hourly period of the day and the 
percentage of items that were used by type of material. Where it 
seemed warranted, juvenile material could be differentiated from 
adult material.'* This was done by a. number of the participating li- 
braries • ■ , 

> 

When the results of the count of materials used inside the 
buil^g)l s compared to mater ial-s charged out, the variations in 11- 
brary use from library to library as well as from day to day became 



evident. Total circulation that occurs within the library varied widely 
especially in library J^ranches. ^ten within individual libraries, 
there- is variation from day. to day. One library collected the inform- 
ation for a complete week and showed a pattern of diversity from day 
to day with Sunday being the highest day for use of materials inside 
the building, although it was open the shortest length of time. 
The amount of In-Library Circulation by type of material also ranged . 
considerably from day to day, - . 

It must be mentioned that tfre count of materials used inside the 

library is probably a conservative estimate of the true amount of 

- - r.. 

In-Library Circulation., Patrons — despite signs that ask that 

material *iot be reshelved — do so anyway. Browsing activity in the 

stacks is not accounted for. Magazines and periodicals when available 

on easily accessible shelves might be returned to their place as a 

* .'. 56 



force of habit. Finally, material might i>e used expensively inside 
the library hnd then charged out for outside the library use* 
In summary, the In-Library Circulation figures deal strictly with 
materials that do not leave the building but are used by patrons ■ 
during their stay in the building. 

The time periods when materials are tallied can be modified to 
meet the needs of the individual libraries. v At certain times of 
the day, , reshelving of material should J^ke /place more frequently' 
than once an hour; at other times,/ less frequently. Such changes 
will necessarily alter the summarization of data by time of day 
but can be usable and useful nonetheless. 

One obvious use of this information would be in reporting to. 
Trustee Boards and the general public on the type and amount of 

-\ \ ■ ' ; • 

materials that are used within the library itself. With figures to 
illustrate in-the-building use, the oft. repeated purposes of library 
patrons such as "I use the library to read or consult materials" or 

C~ a place to study " become ^real in terms of the library' 

reporting. And, based on the d&ta collected in this study, in-the- 
building use of materials represents a sizable percentage of total 
circulation as we define total circulation. 

•.. Before a clear picture of what the percentage of In-library 
circulation means for *a particular library, iti would be wise to ' 

57 
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, t. 

•examine it in relationship to a number of other factors 



circulation policies: Does low volume of use of 
non-circulating materials indicate low demand pr 
a^ lack of time on the part ' of the patron to fully 
consult the non-circvjlating item? 

out-of-the-library circulation: jAre they by 
nature certain materials that /"arc not considered 
for borroying even- though policies allow for bor- 
rowing? 

rffimber of patrons who enter the buildings Is 
in-the-building circulation lowest at peak attend- 
ance periods because of lack of space, noisy 
conditions, personal needs for privacy and the like? 

rfumber of patrons who , do not own cards: If res- 
trictive borrowing policies are in force, persons 
entering the building without .borrowing privileges 
obviously have in-the-building use in mind. Can 
one then project higher in-the-building circulation 
figures based on non-cardholder patterns? 

length of stay of patron: Patrons who stay in the 
building for relatively long periods of time may 
affejzt. in-the-building use in a number of ways ' such 
as: blocking access to materials wanted by others 
with consequent 'low item use; consultation of many 
materials with consequent high item Use; and, 
other behaviors that affect use. t 



There ate but a few examples of aspects of in-th^-building uise 
t**at ; .could be used in interpreting the percentage of the total 
circulation that is b in-the-building. Many other questions can be 
raised that would affect policies of the library: 



— Where should certain materials be placed in the 

library? •■ ■ • . • 

Wherfe is seating most needed for patrons who are 
using materials? ■ ■ • 
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~ Which areas of the library are most in need of 
frequent reshelving during Open hours? 

— Can the budget be cut for a particular type of 
material based on its frequency of use? 

--Should selection policy be changed with regard 
to a particular type of material? 

— • If policy or procedure is changed in matters 
such as the above, is the desired direction of 
change actually achieved? 



The instrument devised for counting in-the-building use of • v, ( 
materials can assist in answer ixtg these questions. Again, ingenuity** 
and knowledge of locaL goals, obje6ti\r«s and constraints will pinpoint 
which, if any of these questions and others might need to be apswered. 
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In-Library- Circulation • 

Data Gathering 
Step 1: 

' Shelvers and pages must be informed in advance that no items 
used within the library on the monitored d^ys are to be reshelved 
until the analysis is" completed. . ; 

If it is necessary to gather books from table tops to make 
space, that is # allowable provided that the information is recorded 
before the books are reshelved. No item is to be returned* to its 
place until full information is taken. Items patrons are using 
when a count is taken spiould not be included in the count. 

Step 2: % 4 

. Every hour on * the half hour during t^xe day, gather utt all 
materials lying fc on tables, desks, trucks, etc. - in other words, 
all materials which are not in theii: proper places. It is not 

necessar^ to reshelve materials at. this time but do remove them 

onto a book truck. 

Step 3: ♦ 

For each item, place a 1 in the appropriate type of item cate- 
gory by date of publication^on In-Library Circulation: Fontf I. (If 
the item used does not fit any of the named categories, place it \n 
the "Other" category.) 

' » 
Use a New Form for each hourly check . 



Tabulation 



Step 1: ' 

' Add each vertical cqlumn on Form I to find total use by date of 

publication for that hour. ' . ■ ' 

m Add each horizontal row on Form I to find total use by type of 
item for that hour. 

- Step 2 : 

Gather the hourly tally sheets together (In-Library Circulation: 
Form I). Enter the numbers in the, vertical total column on Form I under 
the appropriate hour on In-Library Circulation: Form II. 

Add each vertical column on Form II to find tdi;al In-Library circu 

lation for each ho.^r. 

* • * . ■ * 

s * 

Add each horizontal row across to determine total In-library circu 
lation* for each type of item. 



Name of Library: 
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In-Library Circulation: Formal 
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, tee of .Library : ■ , ■ 11 '• 1 ; 

^' . • ■ IN-LIBRRRy Ct^UIATlON: FORM II' 

■ i 4 

•r ' ■ '. 



Type of 
Material 


9:30' 


10:30 


11:30., 


,12:30 


1:30 


2:3Q 


3:30 


4:30 


5:30 


6:30- 


7:30 


8:30 


9:30 ' 


TOTAL 


Reference '.. 






















. 'A. 




I 
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r 
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■ 


















Non-Fiction 
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■ > 
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■ 
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. ■ \ 
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Outside The tfibrary Circulation 

*" • 

Indicator© measuring the number of items borrowed for outside- 
the-library use — the traditional "circulation" statistic are / 
one of the bulwarks of data collection efforts in libraries* They 
have coramoriiy been used to indicate to -others the output of library 
services and, in some libraries, have been the major? justification 
for budget increases, more staff, and enlarged facilities. The 



degree of sophistication of this type of data gathering activity ranges 
from a simple count of total items borrowed through elaborate systems * 
that allow foir the identification of the individual borrower, and the 
number, type, and frequency of items borrowed, and length of loan for 
each borrowed title for that individual. 

The indicator used in this study provides^ most of thi^fnf ormation. 
That iyi, this indicator, .in association with other of the- indicators, 
can provide information not commonly collected by many of the non- 
automated circulation. systems prevalent in New Jersey's' public libraries. 

The data elements that were collected included: number of item^ • 
borrowed per djj^wer; number of persons borrowing material by hour of 'f- 
the day;* number *>f items borrc^i^ by hour of the day; type of material 
borrowed (adult and juvenile fiction, nonf iction and AV material) per 
borrower per hour and, two computed figures using information derived 
from other indicators. First, the proportion' of outside tfce- library 
circulation as a percentage of total circulation, and second, the 
proportion of persons borrowing materials who entered the library.* 
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The procedures for $aita collection were rather simple. Forms x 
were prepared that indicated the six general types of materials 
that could be charged out (i.e., adult fiction, nbnfiction, and 
AV and juvenile -fiction, nonfiction and AV) . These forms were pro- 
vided for each charge -put desk. Staff charging out book? were 

to tally the number of each type of material that each individual 
charged out. In addition, they noted the hour of the day in which the 
transaction took place. 

Tabulation of the information involved subtotaling the number of 
transactions fbr fech hour for each type' o£ material borrowed and then 
totaling these figures for a volume count for the whole day. A totaJL 
count of types of items borrowed for the day could also be determined. 
Finally, the a^Aerage'Vimber of items borrowed per borrower was com- 
puted from; the raw. data tallies. V ^ 

The resulting data available ±6r analysis included. a .prof ile of 
the peak periods of borrowing activity, and an assessment of the 
variation in the* types of items borrowed by time of day and type of 
material. As noted above, the total out of library circulation 
figure was added to the total in-library circulation figure to arrive 
at what is termed Total Circulation. Thus, the proportion of Totai 
Circulation in 6utside the Library Circulation could be determined. 

r 

In fcl&t the tot^l number of persons entering the building is 

known from the count of User Questionnaires (see User Character istics) 

■ * - / 



the percentage of persons borrowing materials could easily be de- 
termined and was oftintes quite surprising. 

This method of data collection was found to be quite simple to 
apply in practice. If the breakdown of material categories are not 
considered necessary by a particular library/ a much simpler form 
tlfrt only records the number pf itemsNx>rrowed per patron by hour of 
the day could be easily constructed. Finally, some of tlje automated 
circulation systems provide a wealth of information about borrowing 
habits of patrons and the procedures described here would, in all 
likelihood, be unnecessary. However, for the smaller libraries that 
are not in an automated mode, the procedure described above could be 
incorporated into a plan for collating information on borrowing ' 
behavior. 



A3 with all the other indicators described in This report, 
sampling at random periods is advocated. The collection *bf this in- 

: " : ' • • •/ • . 

formation over time provides additional information for local 
decision-making. First, the* percentage of circulation activity per ^ 
hour could help in determining when or if the circulation desk should 
be staffed with additional personnel. . Knowledge about- the average 
number of items borrowed per person mxght assist in developing plans 
for speedier check-out prqcedures. Perhaps ev^n^the acquisition of 
new machinery might be considered for thi^. purpose. When viewed as 



part of a total library activity information system — i.e., in 
combination with In-Library Circulation, User Characteristics, 
Title Availability, Peak Hours of Use, and the like, it assists in 
developing answers to questions such as: 

* Do we .need 'to spend irtore money children's 
- \ u^aterials? 

* Should we buyjmore or le^s fiction? * \ 9 
l * Do we need to purchase more duplicators? 
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Outside the Library Circulation 



Data Gathering 

' ** * i 

Step 1 : . ' 

Place a copy of Circulation Distribution: Form I next to- each 
charging machihe or other cirdulation station and} inform all circu- 
' lation desk personnel about the form and the fallowing instructions t ^ 

Record each borrower as a separate entry . as follows: . 

(a) Numbezi each borrower consecutively from 1.. ~ 

(b) Write the hour of the transaction. For example, . 2 ;15 would, 
be written 2. . 5 

. i* (o) Distinguish between adult and juvenile materials. If *a 
\ borrower checks put both type's write them separately on 
* the same line . Count newspaper and periodicals and ver- 
4 • tical r file materials as adult non-flfctipn, • Count both 
hardware and software as A-Vi " ' 

(d) Record' the nlimber' of itetos iri each class by fiction; non- 
fiction or audio-visual f 

(e) Cou/it renewals as ne^ circulations. v 

Tabulation ' ' .* 

Step 1 : 4 , „ ' " 

Siibtotal the number of transactions per hour . tor "each type qf 
.material* circulated, i.e. , *adul't fiction, juvenile A-V, etc. Enter 
this information on circulation distribution: 'Form II. . , ' ' 

• ■ • J 

Step 2 : • % V . 

On Circulation Distribution:, Form II, add eaq^ horizontal row/ 
-^across . in r> order to ddfcerrnine totcil circulation by hour. Then add each 
column vertically in o^der to determine total circulation for G&ch"t?ype 
of material ♦ s 9 1 J f ,,, ' ' * . , 
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Name of Library^ 
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CIRCULATION DISTRIBUTION: FORM I 



Borrower 

- n 


Hour 


* Adult 


Juvenile 




Fiction 


Non-Fiction' - 


A-V 


Faction 


Non-Fiction 


A-V. 








J 4 


• 




>* • 
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Name 'Of Library * 



CIRCULATION DISTRIBUTION; . FORM II - 
TotAl Number of borrower a. 



T 



1 -» — 

Hour 


•s Adult 


A-V 


Juvenile 


A-V 


TOTAL 


Fiction 


Non -Fiction 


Fiction . 


Non -Fact ion 


9-10 










V 






10-11 


—r — 4 






•* * 








11-12 


* 






• 


— — i 






12- 1 




ft 




\ 

* s 








l"-2 
















2-3 - 


v ■ « 












— >. 


3-4 


0 




* 


ff 


* » 






,v 4-5 


* 












/ ., . 

r-J - 


■< 

5-6 - 
















6-7 












• 




7-8. 








1 

* . — 








•t ; 




• 


,j ■ 










• 

* TOTAL 
\ ■•' . 








< 









Inter library Circulation 

Requests received from other libraries for materials were conr 
sidered to be an area for exploration in this study . Given the 
direction jcxf this study's efforts toward determining the demands on 
and use of a particular facility, a simple recording sheet was de- 
veloped to tally the requests received by a library .from other li- 
braries on the day the library monitored its activities. It did noti 
include a count of requests initiated by the library in questiojw 
It was recognized that requests for materials from the participating 
library, *would, in many cases , be a substantial activity given the 
'pattern 6f vertical requesting pattern outlined in the State Plan. * 
However, this aspect of the study concentrated only\on requests' » 
made of the {Participating library. ^ ' 

Participating libraries were asked to list each library that^ 
requested materials of thfem on the monitored day and to indicate how 
many items were requested in the following categories: Adult fiction 
Adult non-fiction, Adult AV Material, Juvenile fiction, Juvenile non-" 
fiction, Juvenile AV material. 'Totals were computed for $ach request 
ing library and for each type of material. 

After analysis of the returns received from the first phase of 
the study, discussions with. Project Coordinators and further consid- 
eration of the problem the research team was convinced that^this- 
method of data collection was not adequate to give a picture pf li- 
brary-to-library interaction. Even- if it were used, daily or on 

V- " 71 ' ' • 



-selected. days throughout the year, it lacked the power and precision 
desired by 'libraries. It was thiis eliminated in the Small Library 
Phase of the studyv . i 4 ♦ 

. As d measure of outcome for- the patron at*the local library; a 
different approach is suggested. First, the library as requester of * 
material for a patron should maintain records as to the sftccess it 
lias in obtaining both "known iterA" request^ and "subject" requests* 
These sh6uld be broken down by (a) libraries to which the request was 
sent, (b)' time span* fronv <£ay of request to day of delivery or .notifi- 
cation of non-availability and (c) notation of second and. third* 
level referrals, (e 0 g., area library as first level referral, research 
library as second level referral, NYPL as third level referral). 
Much of this information is f presently available to local libraries and 
reported in some fashijon. However, a change in focus is seen since 
the local library would be assuming a part of the responsibility for 
obtaining items on IEiL for its own patrons. At the very least, tfie 

, local library can view -the success rates and time span of delivery 
or notification of non-availability as indications as to whether they 
can get requested materials in reasonable "time periods from their 

J 

suppliers,* namely, other, libraries. 

.•From this local focus, area, regional and statewide implications 
can t>e dr^W^.i' ^ •Documentatior\ from the local level of performance at 
the upper ^^^Ls might &>sist in planning more adaptable s/stem con- ^ 
f iqur^tu.on3. 



figurations, rj 



Inter-Library Loan Circulation 

Data G athering 

— — : . • • s • 

Step '1: ' ' J ' ■ . 

Distribute copies of Inter-library Loan Circulatioa: Form I ' 
to all staff, members who will be dealing .with ILL's during the day - 
monitofed | in" your library. These forms are to be filled out in the 
following manner: ' _ 

(a) .Each horizontal row represents one library from ( 
which you receive requests on the day monitored. 

' « 

(b) When a request is .received make a tally mark in the 
.i appropriate category, e.g. > adult fiction, juvenile 

n6n-fiction, beside the name of that library. 

Ta bulatio n . ' 

Step 1: r 

. « 

Add'.up each vertical' column in order to determine the total num- 
ber of items loaned in each category^ e.g.> juvenile A-V, adult non- 
fiction, -and enter it on Form I. m ■ ■"..'«■ 



Step 2 : . , ' - # 

Add each horizontal row to determine the, tota-1 number of requests 
from each library and enter these ^totals on Form I. ■ * \ * 



Step 3 : y . „ 

. In' order to determine the proportion of ILL requests from a parti- 
cular- 'library , .divide the total numbejr of requests from that library by 
the number at the. bottom of the vertical. TOTAL column. 



In order' to dotcrmine what proportion of the requests are for 
certain types of materials, divide th<5 total number* of requests for 
those* ma Wrials,.'e.(£. , adult faction > by the number at the bottom of the 
vertical TOTAL cpluinn. • 

73 • 
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INTER-LIBRARY LOAN CIRCULATION: FORM I* 



Name of Requesting 
Library 


Type of Material Requested 


1 TOTAL 


Adult 


Juvenile. 


Fiction 


Non-Fiction 


A-V 


Pictior 


Non-Fiction 


A-V 


# 


" % 


— > — ; 

* 




A ■ 






• 








i — 




























# 










• 


















L 




















• 




• 






- 




\ 






♦ 




- 
















- 
















• 












i 

i 

» . 




















- ' 




* * 












• v • 








? 








* 




















i 




« 




r 


V"" - 

Si « 








TOTAL 










> 
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SECTION III: FACILITY AND EQUIPMENT USAGE 

The library as a building is used in many different ways by 
many different types of people. . The measures embodied in this 
section of the mariual include those pertaining to the use, satis- 
faction and observable activities of patrons while they are in 
the building. As such, it touches on the characteristics of the 
people using the facility, the time entered and length of stay in 
the facility and the use they make of the library's seating space 
and equipment. , 



Equipment l^sage : 

In addition to providing materials for consultation both inside 
and outside the building, and personnel to assist patrpns, libraries 
also provide pieces of equipment, table seating and lounge chairs, 
a public catalog, meeting rooms, and the like for patron use and 
comfort. The extent to which these facilities are utilized could 
4 have a direct bearing on expansion or contraction of their availability 
by purchase, rental, or withdrawal. } 

The procedure for determining utilization of the equipment and 

other facilities involved (a) an inventory of all items owned, that 

were in working order and available to the public, anc* (b) houriy 

counts by a staff member of the actual use of these items by the 

public. While the. list of available equipment varied from library ' 

to library, the following basic list of items was fo\md^gJ"exist in 

a large proportion of the libraries: 

table seats 
lounge chairs 
•meeting room 
photocopier 

microfilm and card readers 

record players v ' , % o • 

tape recorders 

cassette recorders § 
- ~ card catalog ■ 
typewriters ... ■/ » 

• Every hour on the half hour a staff member toured the building 

and recorded the actual number of people each of "these items. 

People i^i transit, standing j.n the stacks, and* the like were not % 

• ■ 

recorded. 76 . * 



The participating libraries' were then instructed to calculate 
a "utilization factor" for each equipment category. By multiplying * 
tHe number of hourly counts- by the number of pieces of equipment 
and dividing this product into the total number of useys the utiliz- 

at ion of equipment could be determined. for the entire day, 

• 

" * This figure resulted in £ome misunderstanding. The main 
problem was that an overall utilization factor combines -highest and 
lowest incidences of usage resulting in an average somewhere in 
between that did not fully indicate the library's ability to 'provide 
facilities during peak usage period^. Thus, although the utilization 
factor for each equipment category gives an indication of average use, 
it must be examined along with figures for peak usage in order 1 to de- 
termine the adequacy or needs of a library in* this area, 

• v ) , 

Another problem arose in regard to the method of measurement. 

• » * 

First, there is some question as to whether twelve observations during 

the day is a representative* san\ple of facilities usage. Increasing 
the number of counts per hour, in morffc cases, should not change the 
utilization factors. On the other' (hand, making observations at dif- 
ferent points within the hour, intervals might give a broader view of 
usage by avoiding turnover time3 on the h6uf and half hour when 
patrons might before likely to be moving into or out of the library 
father than sitting, or using equipment . Second, certain types of 
equipment L> not lend themselves to. €His type of measurement. 



Specifically, equipment that can be used by only one patron^art^a 
time, e.g., photocopy, cassette recorder, is always either in use or 
not in use. These -figures give no indication of overall volume of 

. usage. It is suggested that other measures be used in these cases. 
For example, libraries might consider tallying information on equip- 
ment use that requires the intervention of a staff member such as 
phonograph earphones or cassette recorders.. Photocopy machines could 
possibly be monitored by asking users to note the number of copies 
made on a form attached to the machine or keeping hourly records from 
the machine" s counter. 

* The concept of availability of seating and items of equipment for 
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patron use has practical significance. It might -anpwer-questions 
such as: • • 

- Are there certain times of .the day when we should 
open the meeting room to increase seating space? 

- Might we make the meeting room a study hall after 
3:00 p.m. to provide space for those interested in 
studying while leaving other seating free for 
patrons using materials? 13 - " 

- Do we need another photocopy machine, cassette 
'•recorder, etc, in order to jneet the demand? * ^ 

If usage information is collected by area of the library, *it 
might also suggest a rearrangemeht of those items available; 

- Should there be more seating in the periodical 
section? 

- Are. those couches not used because they cyrd next 

^ m to the photocopy machine or in a high "traffic area? 

Would they be more used in a quieter aifea.of # the 
"library? . I 

, . 78 . - ■ 



£yUJ.JfMLENT AND FACILITIES USAGE 

Datg Gathering 
Step lr 



♦ 4 



On the <jlay that you will be monitor irfg use of your libr^ry^ 
count and record on the following form the number of items for 1 't** 
each category in current working condition which ar^e. available for use ' 
inside the library only . Do not include. any equipment which circulates 
outside the building." You will be given two copies of ' Equipment and 
Facilities Usage: Form I. Mark one Adult and one Jifvenile. 

(a) The juvenile form should include only equipment "housed in- 
the Children's Department on a permanent basis. 

(b) Seats at tables should not include those accompanying 
equipment such a£ micrdf i/lsa readers or typewriters. ' 

°(c) Couph seats — count by number of persons the couch will 
accomodate (2, 3, 4). 

• • .' 1 - 

(d) If you have other equipment which does not appear on this 
list, write the type of .equipment on th$ bottom of the 
forms and give the number of - pieces % omi$0fSj 

(e) D6 not list software items such as pictures jFiles, tapes, 

i records and films. ■ ^ 

* 9 

(f) ^The results should be listed on Equipment and Facilities: 

Form I. 

% Step 2 : ' r ^ , " mi 

Make a complete canvass of . the public Reading area /tnd every other 
place where seats are located ^is well ( as the ^equipment 'stations every 
hour on the half hour» ~~ 

(a) Include the meeting room jii thi^ canvass if you allow patrons 
to sit there when no meeting is being h61d. s[ 

(b) If a meeting is in progress, and if . ypu can enter the room 
please count' the nujqber of persons at the meeting. If it 

* is impossible to enter the room', or to count the people* be- t 
cause a £ilm is being shown, and the room is dark, please 
writcj Meeting in progress "in the appropriate place on the form. 

(c) ' ■ The inspiration to be collected includes the number of persons 
seated and the number usihg the various pieces of equipment. 
It is> not necessary to count the total number of pe'ople in 'the* 

* building. . , ' . ' 



/ 4 




(d) 



Ignore the stack area completely unless they contain ^seating 
facilities or cqu^jment ,, * •' V- t* 



(e) , The r*eL;ults ^sliould Jdc listed on the Equipment and Facilities: 
* Form II. . • ' * . 



NAME OF LIBRARY; 



EQUIPMENT ANB FACILITIES : FORMj I* 



Type of Eguipment . & 
F^cilijtie^ 



Number Available for Use in 
Library 



No. seats at tables 
NO. lounge chains .and - couch^seats 
No. seats in meeting room 

* - r 

Record players 

Tape recorders 

Cassette Recorders* 

Photocopiers 

Microf ilia.' readers -reader 
printers (include micfdf iche 
equipment ) 

Slide projectors 

FiljrNp^ajectors (16 and 8 mmj/ 

Typey/jriters . 

Other (Please specify) : 



Name of' Library 



EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES t FORM 13 



' (Indicate nuijker of persons using) >;/ 



lersons using/ ... / 



t 

•i 


9:30 


10:30 


11:30 ' 


12:30 


1:30 


2:30 .' 


3:30^ 


4:30 


5:30 


6T30 


/s30 ; 


V 

8:30 


9:30 


• * t 

liable Seats 




■ 






' \ 




i 


W ' 


r 

. 1 




! ■ • v 


■ • 




lounge uiairs _ 
couches and' benches 






f " 




; 


*'' 

t 




» 4 












i 

Meeting Room 






i 


i 




1 ■• , 




b 


* 


7 '. 








Photocopier 

/ 






r 


\ 




V 

■ "■ * ■ 


"5 








c 






Hicroilim Aeauers 
and Reade^ Printers 


















t 




/ . 


* 




and Reader Printers 




• 






/ ■ 


l* 




>• 






« 

■) 






Record Players j 




f 
















1 








/ 

, Tape Recorders ' 




i 




1 K 


It- 

1 




\ 

** 

' ' 1 






1 


i 






Cassette Recorders 

' * 






1 






'l 

I 


1 ' 


t 

} 












•Typewriters 
















i 

• 








V 


























t 


1 


- * 



Tabulation 

» " ; • i - * 

Step 1 : * ' 

On Equipment and Facilities':' Pontj JC.II record the number ^ 
of pieces of equipment arid the manner of users of tha^ equipment 
during the sampling p^riod^ •' 

; •« ■/■■ ■ •'• 1 ,« 
Step 2: • • 



In order to determine th^ .overall utilieatibn factor for each 
equipment category divide thefhuraber of*users by* the product of the x 
number of counts and the nurjiber of pieces of equipment. For .example: 

Number of Users =50 * V i, 

...Number of Hourly Counts =5 
\ Number of Table Seats = 40 t i — ^. " 

Therefore the utilization factor for table 
seating = 50/(5x4C>) - 5Q/200 « 0*25 

''*-'■ 

Record the information on Equipment an'd Facilities: Form III and 
repeat for each b!f the pieces 'of Equipment and facilities, listed. 



Step 3: ' - 

In order to determine an hourly utilisation factory simply 
ckvQe the number of users by the number of table se&ts available. 
For -example : . - 

• Number of Users at 9:30 = 20 ■ 

Number of Table Seats 1 « *40 t . * * 

■; . ' \ 4 * 

Therefore the utilization factor for- table seat- 
ing at 9:30 = 20/40 =d. 50 



This would allow you to determine peak usage level's for. each piece 



of equipment or .facility 



Name of librar y ■ • ■ ' « ' 

EQUIPMENT AND EACILITIES: FOI^M III 



Type of Equipment 
or Facilities 0 


Available 


# 

Counts 


# ■ 

Users -v 


Utilisation 
Fact&r 


Table Seats 


* 








Lounge Chairs , - i ; 
couches benches 




- ' 






Seats in Meeting Rooms 










TOTAL SEATS 

• : : — 






• 




Record Players 




r 


. 1 


1 


: t-TT '' 

Cassette Recorders 


4 






• 


Tape Recorders *' 


A ) 


• 


' ; 




Photocopiers 




% 






Microfilm Readers ^ ife 

M 










Micro Card Readers 


\ ) 




< 


'■ ■ ! 


<.* 

"Film Projectors 


. t > 

¥ 

■ iv 








Slicje Projectors . 


r - " 


* r 


* i 
* * 




*Filmstrip Projectors m 




n 

X 

V 






Typewr i t er s . « * 






* i 




Other 1 , (Specify I 




1 








t 


■ -v 1 - V 










t 




'-TOTAL EQUIPMENT'. •; 











User Characteristics: 



■„ Knowledge of the types of p^ple who come into/the library is 
too often expressed in terms of stereotypes based on impression- 
istic data* In order to determine who actually does come in to the 

• . * 

library as w^3,l as what they do .while in the library, a short 

* 

questionnaire was developed that was franded to ^Ach person entering 

* * ■ | t ■ ,Y* • *. • - 

the building and retrieved upon ^ their exit. The brevity of , the 
questionnaire was^intentional as it was designed to be completed in 
less than one ^jrfinute» Although short, it does provide 'the Mibteiry 

with a basic profile of who the xjtsers are, when they entei; the li- 

. .. * » 

brary and how long they stay, their sex, occupation or grade level • 

in school, and wh£the» or not they (a) asked for assistance, (b) 

possessed a borrower's card for the library, and (c) found what 

♦ 

they wanted, A multitude of interrelationships can be studied with 

only these items and they can be compared to aspects of materials 

usage, facilities usage, and personnel usage. 

* « v 

The procedure for distributing the questionnaires specified that 

a person be stationed at each entrance to perjgonally hand a question- 

» 

naire to each person entering the building, § The staff member or 
volunteer was instructed to malrk the arrival tii^e of each patron on 
the quest ionnairq within 15 minute intervals and, as the patron left 
the building to mark the departure time. The procedure of physically 
/harft&ng out questionnaires to patrons is' recommended to assure a 



high, Response rate and to control the reliability of entrance and exit 

r 



times. The procedure was reported to work quite "smoothly in the 



participating libraries with minor .problems associated with non- 



respon$e jor non-cooperation, y/Thefe was some slippage in the result- \ 

■ ' X ■ 

0 ing figures, however, because of patrons who failed to return the 
questionnaires. Thus, a, method^ of sequentially numbering the 
questionnaires /is recommended. This would confirm *the response rate 

and give an Accurate count of the total number of people entering 

» * * - . • 

the building w - \ 

». * * * ' ■ ^- , ■* «? 

• In general, patrons were reported as being pleased thajt the li- 

* • «■ . •.■•#.** 

bira^y was conducting a study, and> in some cases feedback about service 

was delivered by persons usually reticent on this point. Volunteers' 

were effectively used in many cases to distribute the questionnaires 

and often these volunteers reported surprise at the variety of persons 

entering the building. - Board members, service 4elub members, and other 

types of volunteer^ wer$ pressed into Service by -various libraries. 

The tabulation or counting procedures that were suggested caused 

one of the major difficulties in the study. This was'due to two major * 

^problems: First of all, more calculations were suggested than most 14- 

% . • • n 

braries would find immediately useful. ' Tabulations should be suggested 
in a two-stage sequence. Fir^t, and in all cases, a count on each of 
• the variables should be completed. Further, tabulations should be pom^ 
pleted only if indicated by the results of the first , stage. For 

example; if a library found that a large prpportion of those who* used 

, <■ • 

the byilding did not own library cards, it'.might want to know more ^ 

about these people - th4ir sex, age, occupation or student sfcatus v - in 



t^i^ sex, age, 



78 



order to direct ; information towards these ,grbups and inform them of 
broader privileges they aire entitled to, 

* Secondly, the number •questionnaires presents a problem in 
larger, busier libraries,. 'The time spent by many of these people on 

V " ■" ' ■ ' • *' 

this # task was f ar beyohd their expectations and. was tedious in execu 

*■ * 

tion. Manual or hand sorting of hundreds of questionnaires into 

various categories is inefficient for any number dver 200 given the 

^ / 

- ■ (• 
data requiested, and < it is recommended that some Sort of mechanized 

processing system* be used %)such cases, McBee edge-notched cards 
might also be considered as an alternative. 

•]••. . . . ■ . 

The data that was subsequently collected included the fallowing 

- Totol^number^bf patsons entering th§ building * 

- Jrj. 7 • - . ' 

- por eaqh hour the library *waj& r open: \ 

. number of patrons entering the building 

■ a- ■ : 

i . number of students and non-students 

• number * of male .and female . 

c ' ' ' ... number ^oE patrons "asking fox assistance 

nupiber of patrons reporting (a) found what they • ' A 

wanted, (b) partially found what they wanted, and 
% ' , > (c) did not find what they, wanted. 

• number of -professional, othgLT white collar, blue 
•collar, housewives, i^tirera, unemployed, and not 

* ' determined. ' ' ^ 

. number of elemefntary,, junior fcigji, senior high, 
and. college students 

* . * o 

. number of patjrojis w^th borrower's card. 



- In 15 v minute increment* , the totals duration of sta^ 
in all the v pategories given* above* \ . % 

- For each grade level and occupational category, the 
total- number of people who were satisfied, partially 
satisfied, dissatisfied, (b) held a bq^rrowe^s card, 
and ~*(c) reported that they asked for assistance. 

- For male and female respondents, the number who were 
(a) satisfied, (b) held a borrower's card, . and (c) 
asked for assistance. , 

These tabulations and, in fact> the questions asked, are not the 
only ones possible.' Depending on the particular information a library 
is seeking f ram *its patrons, the questions may vary and the depth of 
analysis r.ay be more or less intricate. Each library should determine 

the mini^u^i basic information it; desires about Its patrons. 

*' ■ 

' Apart from, ^escribing the characteristics of users, the quest ion- 
naire provides useful types of information. For example, when time 
of arrival and curat ion jt stay are cross-tabulated against the other 

•information listed above., a number of indicators for local decision 

*"'-■"*'*■"». 

making result.^ For example, peak hours of usage can be quite helpful 
in determining staff ing schedules, type of staff on duty, opening and. 
closing hours, and so on. The length of time that people stay in the 



*ijprary ^^cts the number and type of questions asked, use of 



material in the kuil^ing, use of equipment sncH.as microfilm' readers 

and so on. One can^e^n calculate what has been termed "effective 

user hours 1 ' by dividing the -Tiumb&r of hours open ihto the total number 

* • . ; •* * • 

of hours spent by patrons' in the building. 



This can further be broken down by type of user (student, noh-stjfcdent 
male-female, etc.)* The resulting "StatisHc"* indicates^ in ^hourly 
equivalents the demand that is placed on the library and its st^ff * 
and comparisons of this demand can be made from^giioup to group. • 

• v . ; . . \ : • 

In summary, an analysis of user characteristic^ can provide v 

) , • . 

very useful information for the local library in assessing its d«nand 

patterns and determining who it is serving in the community. For a 

complete picture of the pattern of persons served, by the library over 

time, sampling is obviously necessary. An over time administration . 

of the questionnaire is bound to be costly but the benefits in % te*m3 

of assessing patron use of the library would be worth theTcos^ 
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User .Characteristics 



Data Gai±ferinq 



Step 1*: . (Distributing Tickets) > 

. . * * ■ <» 

■ — ^a) Station a * person at each entrance and exit for the entire 
• sampling period.^ 'f 

• (b) EactLperson' entering the building except library employees* 

and delivery men is to receive a ticket. * 
« • » . » 

1) Small children who come with aduits, should be counted* 
Give- the child's ticket to the accompanying adult. 

2) For school groups a sic the accompanying teacher for 
the number, of boys and girls and the grade level* 

■ , , * 

(c) If a person uses the> library more than once within Ihe ; 
same^ay, he is to be given^ a ticket for each visit . 



v 




Step 2: (Marking the arrival time) . 

- (a)'* Each* ticket has a time chart divided into 15 minute segments* 

Note in which of the 15 mii^utfe intervals each person arrives 
by drawing a line with red pen in the approximate box. For 
example, if som^or/e enters at 7r50 pujt a line between 7^45 
and* 8:00. 



(b) 




; Ask the patrox^^ complete tile ticket and return it when he 
leaves the building. j 



Step 3 : (Marking Departure Time) * 

r ^(a) t hickets -are to be collected from- everyone- exit;iAg and the 

time of departure noted by drawing* a line through the appro- 
priate 15 w minute interval. ' - * 9 / ■ 

- IFor those persons who arrive arid leaye within* the same, 15 
♦minutes draw an X thorough thft segment.- 

* V > 

slaid his ticket, ask if he remembers what 



(b) 
(c)< 



If someone has misJ 
time^he arrived. 




api 

*1). 'Take another ticket ar^d record the estimated^ arrival 
and departure time-. 

« 'v. " * 

2) If he cannot reroeitfcer, note t^e departure tim^and write 
D Reside the time, 



jne . \ 




A 




IT 



a.m. l.j. I>^i i 1 1 1 rl 1 1 J 

P.M. LH ZE I i I ill EtZZj 



EVE. 



3 0 2 30 3 30 4 30 g 
I I I I I I 1 I 



{ 30 2 30 3 
» t » I rJ I j 
5 30 e 30 •? 



1. Male 



30 8 30 9 

Female ( . 



2. Studen 1 

Non-Stu*ent_ 

3. Occupation 



Grade 



4. Did you ask for assistance 
from the library staff? 
Yes* No 



5. Do you have a^library card I 



for this library? 
Yes - No 



6. Did you find v what you 
wanted in the library? . 
Yes No Partially ^ 



v 
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' Tabulation 



Step 1: 



Count the number of tickets collected and record the total 
number in User Characteristics: .Form I*. \ 



Step 2: ^ . ' ; \ 

Sort t;he tickets into piles by time of arrival. From the portion 
p » of the ticket completed by the patrons cduntflrfkcl record the following 
information joh User Characteristics: Form I for each time period. 

(a) Howimany users in that time period were N students and how \ 
many non-students. V 

(b) How many of the user^ in that time period were male and 
how many were female^ 

Xc) How many asked for assistance afhd how many did not, 

(d) How many were satisfied, not satisfied/ or partially 
satisfied. 

To relate occupation to time of arrival use User Characteristics: 
Form III. (Examples of occupations included in each of the categories,. ^ 
givepcan be found at the^and of this section.) 

^ To .relate grade level of students to time of arrival^se\ser *' 

diaracteri^ics : Form 

To relate request^ for staff assistance or ownersjUp of a library' 
card to time of arrival use User Characteristics : ^ Form V? 



X 



r • ' - . 

Step 3: ' — ^ — ' , f 

* ' \ ' * ; * . ^ \ 

Sort the tickets by iength of stay ^according to 15 minute interval^ 
From, tjiat portion/of the ticket completed by the patrons recoir£ informa^ 
tfon (a) through ((d) listed in step 2 on User' Character 1st Form ir 
according to the number of time intervals stayed m in the library. 

To relate occupation to length pf stcly use User Characteristics:^ 
Form III.' I i 1 - ■. 

To relats^-^ade level of stjudents to length p£ stay use Us c er Char- 
acteristics: Formriy." 



To^relate requests fbr^staff assistance and ownership 'of lifcraj^y 
card to time of. arrival use ^ser^ Characteristics : Form V". ; 



r 

Step fi 



\ 



To relate satisfaction to user characteristics sort the tickets' 
by grade level anh ocbupat ion. EarftL_grade level ah$ occupation \pile 
is to be resorted in to t hree piles relating to satisfaction — Jes^. V 
no/ and partially* Count each of the piles for each grade level ^and 
ocpupition and^ record this information in U5er Characteristics: * 
Porin VI. < . 

/ y ^ 

To relate requests for assistance with l&er. Characteristics, 
sort each grade level aad occupation pile into those that requested 44 
assistance and those that did not. Count the numbe* of tickets in 
eacji pile for each grade level ^nd occupation and. record the inform- 
ation on User Characteristics: Form VII. * * "Hk 

• ' . ' . ; « * 

■ To nrelate ownership of . a library Card, to these user characteristics 
sort each grade level, and occupation pile into thos^ that own library * 
card& and those who do not,. Count* each pile for. each grade J.evel'and 
Occupation and record the information on User Characteristics: * Form 
'VII. ' * * ' " : ' 



Step 5: • c v . - . , 

To relate sex' to satisfaction, requests for assistance , and owner- 
ship of library cards, make the initial sort into male, female,, and no 
response J ' / • » • v 

The^i sort eacfi pile on the basis of satisfaction, then requests 
for dfesi'stance, ai|d finally' ownership of a library card. Record the 
information on User Characteristics: Form' VI and VII. _ 



\ 



\ • 
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t Name o5 Library: 



J. 



USER CHARACTERISTICS: FORM 



No. of tickets collected ^ 





Student Status 


Sex 


Assistance 


Satisfaction 


Ar r ival 
Time 


Nn of 

Students 


No • of c 
Non-Students 


■ Maxe 


r emaxe 


* xes 


NO 


Yes 


No 


\ 

Part • 


? - 9:59 










• 






> 


- 


10 - 10:59' 




















11 - 11:59 




\ — : - — - 




* 

* 












* 1^2 - 12:59 


1 — : ^ 

r- 1- 


^ 










*» ■ 




V 


1 ^ 1:59 


■ d 










\-* ' 








2 - 2:59 




















3 - 3:5$ 


-r 










.' ■ - ' 


■# 






, '4 - 4 :59. 








•. 7 










> 


V 

5 *- 5:59 
V — " — *~ JL ~ 




















.6 - 6:59 












T 




% n — - 

i La 






7.V t:59 
















j - 




8 - 8:59 




• 






. * 


. 1 ."' . 




b " ..* ' 


% v ■ : , »" 


- -■' . .a ■ 

TOTAL 


*< 

• 






V" 


; v 
p' 






9 





r 



. . ■ • User Characteristics : -form II 





Student Status 




Assistance 


^ Satisfaction 


1 

Length of % 
Stay 


No. of 

S€uderits 


No. of 
Non -Students 1 


Hale' 


Female 1 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Part. 


JL 








* 










4 


i 

o \ 

* fc". 


f •• 


















" — : g ; 




















• 4 




v. b 








• 






1 t 


- — : — 1 — nr 

c 
D 






























V 




r 






$ : ■ 

# — — 




















\ - 8 




• 
















9 


















/ 


10 




















11 




- 














• 


12 

*- 




— — — 
















13 








* • ■ 












14 


t 








— — 1 — '. — >~ 






- 






















t 


16 














« ■ 






17 . 
























a 
















- 19* - 




* 
















20+. 














— i- — 1 






4 * TOTAL - 
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Nnme of Library: 



87. 



USER CHARACTERISTICS: FQRM III 



Occupation 



Arrival 
Time 



• » 

0) 

2 



4) 

Is S 

H 

1.8 

o 



T 



u 

v. m 
• h , 

H 

8 

or 



0) 

■r 

to 

.33 



.9 
0) 



*o 

r 



- m 



9 t 9:59 



10 - 10:59 



11 - 11:59 



12.- 12:59 



1 - 1:59 



2 - 2:59 



. 3 - 3:59 



"4 7- 4:59 



5 - 5c:59 



6 - 6:59 




7 - 7:5$ 



8 - 8:59 



TOTAL 



Time 
Interval 



10 



11 



_I2_ 



TOTAL 



96 



" USER CHARACTERISTICS : . FORM IV 
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. Student ^States 







» t ; 








• • 

•H • , 




:,;h- 


* 

Arrival \ 


itary 




t 




• \ a> 


/i ■• 


IT 
♦ ■ 


Time (/ 

•' " - ••/ 


1 •• 

■ " W 






Senic 


\a> 
Q 


/■■"■■ 


9 9:59 


: ? > ■> 






• 


■ 7- 

/■■ - 


10/ ^ 10 :59 . 


\ 


■ • 'v 






/ ■"' . • 

/•• • . 


^ 11 


-^11^59; 


^-7- V 






* ' 

•V 




./ ... . 
— i ■ — - 








■ \ 




7— 














/•-. ■ 


2 


./- 2:59 














- 3:59 


•« 








> 




- 4:59 * 








•* 

* 






-.,5:59 


* / 




1* 

\ 




1 


1 




If- 6:59 ' 


1 












0 

.■ a 1 


1.- 7 :59 ... 4 


1 1 . 












• '■ 8 


\- : 8:59 














* No 


— u 

Response 


** i 








f 




V ■ 

TOtTAL 








^_ 






\ Length' * 
of Stay . 


j ■ 








1 




i : — 

1 

| 


» ' ' 1 










l 




' 1 


- 2 












3 * 


- 




■ t — 1 






• 










I 




5 






*- 






e "' /, , 




% 








? 

7 




t 










8 ) 




1 








9 




, a*. 








' 10 






_ 








11 








-m — • 


9 




12 + ,■ 














NO 














TOTAJj 


i 
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USER CHARACTERISTICS ^ FORM V 



\ t \ Request 
1 \ Staff /^sistance? 



-t— r 



Own / 
Library Card? / . * 



Yes. 



NO 



NR 



Yes 



NO 



NR 



9 - 9:59 



>i ■ \ 



10 - 10:59 



11 - 11:59 



t 



12 - 12:59 



.1 - 1:59 



2 - 2:59 



3 - 3:59* 



4 - *4:59 



.5 - 5:59' 



6 - 6:59 



7 - 7:50 



8 - 8:59 



TOTAL 



Length 
of Stay 



9 



1Q_ 



12 



TOTAL 



98 



Name (of Library: : % • \ 

USE* CHARACTERISTICS: FORM VI 



\ STATUS 
ip- -=r— 


— — \ - ; 1 — ; ! — 

SATISFACTION 


\ 


Yes 


No w 


Partially 


No Response 


Elementary 










Junio^ High , 


" 








Senior High 










College 








• 


No Response 


* 




1 




Total 


■ - 






; « 


Professional 


- 




i ■ 




. Other ' White Collar 


• 




. ' ' '-. 


« 


Blue Collar 










Housewife 








« 


Retired 










Unemployed 1 










• • 

No Response 








ft # 


*Total 








1 


Male 










Female 










No Resp ase 










Total 








t 



Name of Library : 

USER CHARACTERISTICS : FORM VII 



W 1 1 i 

r 

• 

Status 

♦ 


Rekjuest 
Staff Assistance? 


■ — * — 
Own 
Library Qu 




-1 ' — r~ ' 1 


Yes 


No * 


s "NR 


Yes- - 


No J 


NR 


Elementary 

\ ■ ■ 

! U 1 








• 






* Junior High # 1 * 










-f 


•i , 


Seniot High i 


4 








— P~ 

1 

f 1 




i 

College I 




• 




• 






■ ~ ' . ' \ ' 
No Response 

« — : * 








* 




v 


'Prof ess iorial* \- 
* ' 1 , 














Other White Collar 






V 






t 


■i 

Blue Collar 




* 






\ 




Housewife 


♦ 












. ^ Retired 














Unemployed 


• 












Mo 'Response ■ 












• 


Male 










> ■ 




• Female * . * 














V 

1 fto Response 








— * 






• 

TOTAL 

O 4 • • 
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Examples, of the Jobs In each Occupational Category 
(Adapted 1 from the U.S. Census Classification) 



Professional 

Accountant 
Artist 
"Author 
Clergyman 
Doctor* ~\ 
Engineer 
Lawyer 
Librarian 



Registered JJurse 
Pilot < 
Teadher 



Other White Collar 

Bank Teller 
Bookkeeper 
Businessman 
Cashier 

Insurance Agent 
Postal Employee 
Real Estate Agent 
Salesman 
Secretary* 



. Blue Collar 

Bus Driver ^ 
Carpenter 

Cook " ■ • . 

" Electrician ' 
Farm Worker 
Fireman 

Fordfeian' \ 0 

Laborer " 

Mechanic " 

Painter . i 

Policeman 

Railroad Employee 

Repairman 

Taxi Driver 

Housewife, unemployed , and retired shpuld be indicated as such 
ticket, 
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SECTION IV: SWkFF AVAILABILITY 

» . . * * - # 

The availability of personnel to assist the patron in using 

resources of the librar^. is an important aspect of library service - 
an aspect of library service that is seldom measured. The 
Procedures Manual was designed to measure both (a) the availability 
of public service personnel and (b) patterns of staff assistance- 

and usa^e'. It Should be noted that a variety of techniques have been 

.>„ . % # , 

attempted* in a variety of settings in an effort to tap this important 

service. The imitative aspect y of these .techniques is that they con- 

« *' } * * * 

sider "S^sdff w to Be all library personnel in view of the patron - not 
just professionals or those assigned \o public service. It is the' 
feeling of the research team that all staff, from shelvers to 
professionals are likely to be, and dften ate 9 asked for assistance 
and thus should be counted as available to, or having given ^service 
to, patrons. 1 • 
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Public Service Personnel Availability: 



This section of the study represents an attempt to develop 
procedures that would begin €o answer the question '"What are the 
chances that a patron can enter the library and find a staff member 
£ree to answer a question or otherwise assist the patron?" The 
national measurement study - (DeProspo et al.) had used staff schedules 
in determining this probability. That is, they requested the li- 
braries to keep records of the number of persons — professional and 
non-professional -7 who were assijjned to public service functions for 
_£pr a w$ek prior to the implementation of the daily activity measures* 
This technique 'has its limitations in that personnel assigned to 
public service duties may be called away from their assigned posts or 
may, at any given poin€ in time, be unabvailablg because they are 
assisting another patron. 

For the Large Library Phase of the New Jersey study, an observa- 
tion technique i was tested as a possible alternative to that of staff 

» ■ i 

scheduling. The procedure was to have person survey the JLibrary 
personnel in view of the public in th£ various departments of the 5jd- 
brary each hour on the half hour arid record all library personnel in 
view of the public in the various departments of the library and 

determine whether they were (a) actively assisting a patron or • (b) 

.... \j ■ ' 

available to the public for assistance. By dividing the total number 

of •personnel in public areas of library into the latter of these 

9 IS V 

two categoric^, the probability ft Obtaining immediate assistance could 



be determined. 



1 
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I In libraries with five or less- staff members, this procedure 
is less useful. F<br example, 'if t ^/ Bre are only two staff members on 
the desk, there are only three possible probabilities of availability: 
(1) 1.00 or bc>th staff members are available, . (2) .50 Qr one 
staff member* is assisting a patjrqn, or (3) 0 or both staff members 
are ^assisting patrons. Thus, in the Small Library Phase, the sched- 
uling procedure for data collection was used*. „ . ' 

^ Several other problems were mentioned in connection with the 
observation mefl^od. First, some of the participants felt that there - 
should have' been a larger number of counts during the monitored day. 
A large^ increase in number of counts, however, is not likely to 
change the results significantly although the time of the counts mav. 
If c^a/its are mada/every hour on the. hour, periods of high turnover / 
>ra]bher than high staff usage^ may be measured. For example, "observa- 
tion? made at 12:00 noon and 1:00 o'clock may catch, the Movement in 
and out of lunch time users, rather than their actual use of the 

> 

library and staff. Such factors must be taken into consideration 
when determining the sampling points and intervals. > 

Another problem area' concerns the definition of who should be 
observed. The question can be raised as to whether staff members who 
are not assigned to public service functions, but wh<Stare in public 

nr 

v^Cw, should be counted toward the total personnel available. The point 
of view taken by the rese^ch team was that all "staff in 1 public 

104 r 
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** < • V. 

• v • % . 

view are likely* and often asked tor assistance. Those not in public 
view cannot be approached. Others feel that only public service 
££rsonnel should be considered* including those who are "on call" 
but hot visible. 'This difference in views creates problems* in * 
data collection' which .must be resolved if resulting figures are to 
.be compared • , This measurd of library service has implications largely 
in the area of staffing*. It enables' the -local library to determine 
the availability,- or conversely ^he .utilization, oT $ta£f members 

^throughout the day. Thus, staft can be more effectively assigned 

• ■ 4- * : ■ * ' . '■ 

during periods of high utilization and. involved in other /duties during 

periods of high availability. ' „ 



public Service Personnel Availability 



Data Gathering ' 
t Step 1 : 

\ • 

On the Public Service Personnel: Porte I, indicate the name of 
each* department and/or area in the library that is staffed with in- 
dividuals who come into contact with users: *|Areas such as circula- 
tion or information desks should be included as well as departments 
such as reference or children's. * 



Step 2: v . N • 

t On the saberform, collect the following information hourly on 
the\half hour for each of the departments and/or areas listed; 

(a) h ihe number staff members actually assisting , • ?- 
patrons « 

* (b) *fhe nmnber of staff members available to patrons: * 
thatis, not engaged by. a patron-at that time. 




Tabulation 



Step 1: 



In order to determine an "availability factor for^public service 
personnel, total ^all those staff members found to be available at each 
hour and in «ch department or area and divide by the total of" all 
those assigned to public service at that time, i.e.. both those avail- 
able* and those assisting. For example: • * 

Total number of public service personnel available 
or those on duty but 'not engaged with, a'patrpn . 

during each hour in each department = 30 

• •? j 

Total number of staff members 'actually on duty ' 
< ' (i.e., both assisting and available) at each 

hour in each department = 60 4 

Your availability factor = 30/60 =0.50 



. * ^Tfcerefore the availability factor is 50% indicating 

. t \ th&t a user woold have a 50% probability of 

9 / " • ■ • finding someone on public service duty avail- . 
* , ible Without having to wait. 
Step 2 z m . a » 

to order to determipe p6ak usage periods, you would follow the 
same *p*ob#dure for each hour, Fojr example: 

" ; v Total number! 1 of public service personnel available ; 
|^ " at 11:30* A.M. in each department « 4 • 

total number of staff .members actually; on duty 
4 ' at 11:30 A.M. ii^ each department ^12 
■ " V ■ - , % 

.... #i Your availability factor at that hour would be* 
t 4/14 « 0'.33 

.Therefore the availability factor would.be 33% by 11:30 
t t * indicating that a user would have 1 chance in 3 of . 

finding ^public service petsonnel available, slightly 
lower "than the overall • . ■ 4 

€ Step 3 : ■ % »'■'-' - .* 

■ Finally, an availability factor could b6 determined by de- 
ypartmeht by following the same basicj^rocedure but counting those , 
available and those on duty within dejpartitfents only. 



Step 4:, 



' , Record the results of your tabulations on the back of Public 
Sorvifce Personnel Availability: Form i. t 



NAME .OF LIBRAE: , 



PUBLIC SERVICE PERSONNEL AVAILABILITY: .FORM I 



t 



Kartg of Department 



9:30 



10:3d 11:30 
— — t 



12:30 



1:30 



2:30 



3:30 



4:30 



■5:30 



6:30 



7:30 



8:30 



9:30 



Available 



Assisting 



Available 



Assisting 



Available 



Assisting 



Available . 



Assisting 



Available 



Assisting 
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Patterns 05 Staff; Assistance 



The Patterns of Staff Assistance 



measure "was designed to monitor 



two aspects Of interaction between library staff and library users who 

t - 
request assistance:-. (1) the volumq of activity by hour of the day 

and (2) the nature df ,the assistance given. Of aill the measures used 

'. ! 

in this study, this Received the most attention i^rom the research 

" ' . " • . " *. •. ' ..'\ "'I . • • : * 

team • % ' - I . ' , 

Forms and procedures used in Uew Jersey were a ref inemGnt. of 

■ * , i • 

those developed to measure "Patterns of Reference; Usage" in the 

national study. This change in title represents a change in focus as 

well as a change away from a . concentration on "reference" assistance 

to a broader concept including, all types of assistance provided by the 

library staff. This change was necessary because of two factors: 

there is yery little agreement on just what constitutes "ref erehce v 

senrice\ahd (2) it is very difficult to separate "ref erende" assist- 

ance from ali>other types of assistance, a distinction that is not " 

made by the user in dny^fc&se. 

In the Large Library Phiiste^^ used required all 

staff who answered (questions on. the day stucTieA to record the following 

for each question asked:. (1) hour of^the day, ^V^ty^e^of question 

(substantive or directional), (3) complexify of lAe^guest^ion (simple 

,. *■ * ^•■^^^ 

or compoi^ndj, and (4) the type of answer given (answer, advxb^, 

referral,, not answered) . If a question was referred, the staff ,meh^er 

was *to record whether that source y/as another department, another 

110 




I\ ... ■ , . 

library, or another agency.' V 

Two problems arose from these procedures. First, the form wasj 
too complex for efficient data collection. As a result, in too many! 
cases, complete information on each question was not recorded. 
Second, definitions for "types of -question" and "cOTiplexit^" were 
not detailed enough. This led to tt^nfusioh on the ^art of staff 
members and ultimately a lack of reliability and comparability in thei 
data collected. * . " ■ t 

Thtis, f ope the Small Library Phase of the study ^ several modifi4 



tons were made. First, "complexity" and "type of answer" were 

eliminated from the forms. Second, "type of question" was more rigoif 

ously defined and the number of categories wad expanded to three: 

Substantive, Holdings, and Directional. An ^abbreviated definition oi: 

each category is given below: < _ 

J.. Directional - This, category inciiidfes several 

types of questions all of which are of an element- 
/ ary and routine nature and eal^^upon £he staff 

member's general knowledge of whdrfe things are and 
# how things operate in a particular library building 

2 . Holding - This category ihcludes te§u£'sts for ift- 
- formation about what specific materials might be 

owned by the. library or 'a^ilable through inter- 
library loan. For example, a specific book,; , 
journal, or film may be requested or the patron 
•■ • . may ask if the library has materially a specific 

person. You consult some record, e.g., card 
catalog >ot list of .periodicals, and tell the patron 
what the library has or does not have. 



m -ij ' 7 ■ , %. t v 
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£ 3V x gjjtostantive - This category includes requests 

>^ £$fe.such things as a . fact or facts which can 
I > be €pund in some resource owned by the library 
or by contacting some outside source, inform- 
/ at ion on, what is available on a particular 

subject^ suggestions &s to what to read on a 
' ^ topic. You find the information requested, u % 

give the patron advice on where to find it/ or 
.help select the appropriate material. « 

/ . . . ' 

Finally, within each category space was provided to record 

■"it* ■ , 

• * • 

whether the question was delivered in person or. by phone. This ihodi- 
fied form was used successfully in the smaller libraries as well as' 
in three of the large libraries. 

f The resulting data h#s many uses. For example, data on volume 
of> activity by day of the we^k and by hdur oE the day, considered in 

connection with measures 6f otljier library activities by day of the' 

! . ' \ : ■ 

week and. hour of the day, and especially staff availability, can help 

a library answer sucti^general/ question^ as: 

If we must close one day a week, which day 
should it be? 

» , ■ ■ i ? 

t p 

Should the staff meeting be held on Monday 
morning or/ Friday afternoon? 

4 - \ .i 



Does the volume of activity justify opening 
on Sunday? < 

If we have to open at 10:00 one morning a 
week instead of at 9:00, which day shalJL it be? x 



Within a specific department', data on ..the kind of assistance 
given on a daily and hburly basi§ *can help provide answers to question 

as : ' . - , 
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Should we have two professionals or one clerk 
* and one prof6ssional on the reference desk on 

Sunday? 

Should the children's libtarian visit a school 
on Thursday morning or Thursday afternoon? 

Do we need two clerks at the information desk 
on Friday night? 

*"• . ' * • ' * 

The information on type of assistance given (Directional, 
Holdings, Substantive) - can be very useful in arranging and $taff:pig 
the library. It must be looked at very carefully, however, in the 
'light of "the local situation. For example, what may seem to be a dis- 
proportionate number , of directional questions in a department mciy indi- 
cate that there should be a different mix of professional/clerical on 
the staff. Or it may mean something else depending on local circum- 
stances. Information on mode of assistance can help a library vanswer 
such questions as: 
* 

x Do we need to advertise the fact that telephone 

service is available? 

- Do we need to have a second 'jphone installed in 
the department? "* 



1 



Some of the information on patterns of staff assistance mxght be 
included in the periodic report which the library makes to the board 
or^ to the public. Often such reports' do not include information, on the 
amount and kind of assistance given to users which Consumes a large 
amount of staff time* Although this measure does not account for 
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assistance the library staff gives to groups through programming or 
assistance given through outreach activities, it does provide a way 
to report In-library staff services. Telephone assistance should also 
be reported* Persons who contact the library by phone may never enter 
the building, or take out a book. Yet they are given service not 
taken into account in traditional reporting systems • 



A 
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Patterns of Staff Assistance 

* . * . , . 

• • ■ * ' 

Data Gathering 

• ■ * 
Step 1: 

i • * 
At least several days before the study begins distribute copies of 
the "Instructions for Public Service Personnel" and "Patterns of Staff As- 
sistance: Form I" to all staff who will be answering questions asked by' 
patrons on the* day studied/ Suggest that they read the instructions care- 
fully and try to use the data collection form for a few houts in order to 
see if they are clear. Meet with all thdse people individually or in a 
group in order to discuss any questipns that they might have. If the in- # 
structions are not sufficiently clear, decide which interpretation of them 
Is most meaningful to your library • Please record that decision and make 
sure that all those who use the form are aware of it. Be sure to keep 
these' decisions i» mind while interpreting the data. 

Step 2: v * 

Or\ the day that the library is being monitored, distribute^ copies 
of "Patterns of Staff Assistance: Form I" to the reference desk staff as 
well as to staff toother departments and/or areas of the library thatf 
are likely to be dealing with questipns from patrons, . e.g. , AdujLt Services 
Department, Audio/Visual Department ,' Childrens 'Room, Circulation Desk, 
Information Desk. - 

Step 3: ( 

During the monitored day, check with eacl^ department and/or area 
to deal with any problems that might arise during the data collection. 



Tabulations 



.Step 1: ^ 



Add each horizontal row on Patterns of Staff Assistance; Form I. 
order to determine the total number of questions asked per hour. Etlter 
this figure in the £PTAL column under //. Add this column vertically in" 
order to determine the total number of questions asked in that area.^r de- 
partment for the whole day. Percentage these- figures by dividing the num- 
^ her of questions .asked in a given hour by tjie total number of questions 

a\ked on that day. For example, if 10 questions were asked between 1 and 
^ 2 iWthe afternoon out of a daily total of > 70-quejations the percentage of 

• quesTlonti 1 atitc^d during that hour is 14% or lO/70 . 
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Step 2: " 

Add up each, ve'rtical column and enter the sum In the TOTAL row 
at the bottom of the form. Calculate the fallowing 'figures: 



a. Number of Directional Questions , 

-* b. Number of Holdings Questions. 

c. Number of Substantive Questions 

d. Number of In Person Questions 

e. Number of By Phone Questions 



TOTAL a 
TOTAL c 
TOTAL e 
TOTAL a 
TOTAL b 



TOTAL 
TOTAL 
TOTAL 
TOTAL 
TOTAL 



TOTAL 
TOTAL 



Record these figures on P 
that department or area , 

V 

Step 3: 



terns of Staff Assistance: Summary Sheet I for 
ind calculate the percentages. * v 



If youfr library has mote than one department or area where data 
wad collected, you will have to add all 'the figures for the separate 
departments^or areas together to get a picture of the total activity 
within the library on the day monitored. This can be done by using 
Patterns of Staff Assistance: Forms II and III. 

.In order to get a picture of total staff-patron activity in your 
library' on the day monitored, use Patterns of Staff Assistance: Form II. 
Across the top of the form, enter the name of each department or area 
for which information was collecte_d, on staff assistance. In the vertical, 
column under the name of each department or area listed enter the figure 
for edch hour on the number of questions asked which ^can be found on Pat- 
terns of Staff Assistance: frorm I for .that department. When you have 
entered the figures for e&ch department on Form II, add each horizontal 
row across -in order to determine the total number of questions asked within 
the library by-hour. These figures may be percentaged as described in 
Step 1 above. Secondly, to determine the activity in any department or 
area relative to that in others, tota^L the figures for each department ver- 
tically and enter the figure, beside TOTAL at the bottom of the page. Then 
percentage across the bottom .by dividing the number of questions asked in 
each individual department by the total number of questions asked in your 
library on the day monitored. 

In order to determine the relative proportion of different types 
of question? asked within your library, use Patterns of Staff Assistance: 
Form III. Alonff^the left hand side of the form, enter the name of each 
department or area for which information on staff assistance' was collected 
in the spaces provided. In the horizontal row beside the name of each re- 
cord the number of the different types of questions' as listed on Patterns 
of Staff Assistance: Summary Sheet I. When all the Information for each 
department or area is entered, total the^column vertically and enter the 
sum in tha TOTAL row at the bottom of the page beside //. Enter these 
figures on Patterns' of Staff Assistance: Summary Sheet II beside the appro- 
priate labels. Calculate the percentages for each type of question by di- 
viding the total number of questions of that type, e.g., directional, by, 
the total number of questions asked in your library on the monitored day. 
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Instructions for Public Service Personnel 



On the day that your library is monitored, you will be asked to re- 
cord your activity on Patterns of Staff Assistance: Form I so that the li- 
brary will have a measure bf the amount and kinds of assistance given to 
patrons. The information that you will collect will enable th£ library to 
determine how much of the assistance given to patrons is of an elementary 
or DIRECTIONAL nature, how much concerns the- HOLDINGS of the library, and 
what proportion deals with the SUBSTANTIVE nature of library materials. 
You will also be able to determine how much of this activity occurred in 
which areas of the library by time of day and whether it was in person or 
by phone. To ensure that- the information you will be recording is consis- 
tent with that recorded by others, please read the following instructions 
and definitions carefully. 



Types of Questions : 

Each time a patron asks you a question on the day your library is 
monitored, you will be asked to classify the questions as directional, 
holdings, or substantive in nature. The following are definitions of 
what is -included within these categories, along with examples of each type. 

1. Directional - This^ category includes several types of ques- 
tions all of which are of an elementary and routine nature and call upon 
the staff members general knowledge of where things are and how tilings 
operate in a particular library building. The following kinds of quest- 
ions are included under the general heading of 'directional 1 :* 

A patron may ask where to find a particular 
type of material witl^n the building, where 
to find* a particular room, where to find a 
specific type of equipment. You indicate 
where the requested thing is and/or how to 
get .there. In. most cases it will not be 
necessary to consult any records or sources 
except, perhaps, a handbookXfor staff or a 
map of the building. J 

Examples: 

?~- * 

Where are the newspapers? 
Where are the Hemingway novels? 
Where is the 'Children's 1 Room? 
Do you hgve a. photocopy machine? 



a. Building - 



Local Area - A patron may ask for directions to same 
specific place or thing cmtsidVtJie li- 
brary building-^ 1 ." * ' # - • • f 

Examples: 

i ■ ■ •' 

Where do I park near the library? 

Where is the police station? 



Policy - A patron wants to. know something about 
general regulations governing the oper- 
ation of the library. You give an ans- 
wer based on some written statement of 
j policy, 

.Examples: ' 

What are your hours on Sunday? 
Do y^ur periodicals, circulate? 



Access t A patron asks for a specific item(s) 

which is kept at a particular desk ,e.g., 
back issues of periodicals, heavily used 
* reference books. 



Bookings/ Reserves - A patron asks that a particular 

item be put aside for use at a particular 
time or as soon as it is available. 



i 1 



Mechanical - A patron asks for assistance in using some 
piece of mech^nical/electtlcal equipment 
available in the library, e.g. , a micro- 
film reader. 



In-Building Referral - A patron asks for soiite kind of 
assistance that is normally given at some 
other place in the library and is directed 
to that area for assistance, e.g., a patron 
asks at the circulation desk for assis- 
tance that usually handled by the reference 
department. 
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2. Holdings - This category includes requests* for information about 
what specific materials might be owned by the library or available through 
interlibrary loan. For example, a specific book, journal, or film may be 
requested of the patron may ask if the library has material by a specific 
person. You consult <some record, e.g., card catalog or list of periodicals, 
and thell the patron what the library has and does not have. RECORD THE 
QUESTION EVEN IF THE LIBRARY DOES. NOT HAVE WHAT IS REQUESTED. If you then 
.check the holdings of another library, this further step should be consid- 
ered as a separate 'holdings' question.' V 

■ rv 

Examples: 

* * * ■ * 

Do you hav^ The Bankers? 

Do yoi} have any records of Beethoven symphonies? 
Do you have Partisan Review? > • 

A request (for material on a subject rather tttfan for a specific material 
should be recorded as a 'substantive' question. * t 6 

• • 

3. Substantive - This category includes requests for such things as 
'a fact or facts which can be founjl in some resource owned by the library or 
by contacting some outside source; information on what is available on a 
particular subject, suggestions as to what to read on a topic* You find the 
infortaation requested, give the patron advice on where to find it, or help 
select the appropriate material. Record the question* even if a completely 
satisfactory answer is not found or if you refer the patron to some other 
person or place for the answer, e.g., another library, a government agency, 
a local expert. 

Examples: m . 

Do you havg any books about retirement? 
« What is the melting point of gold? 

How many people voted in the 'last -city election? 
What do psychologists say about gambling? 

If a question is first pbs^d as a request for directional or holdings 
information, but an interview reveals that the real need is substantive re- 
cord the question as substantive. 




Examples:* 

Patron asks "Where are your periodicals?" but the 
interview reveals that the pAtron really needs 
help using periodical inde*OT to find articles on 
a specific! a^b^ect. 
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Patron asks "Do you j have Exploring with Elephants 

J.H. Jungle? 11 but the interview reveals that' 
any » material on African wildlife would be sufficient, 



t 'j Data Gathering : 



y 



1. Decide whether the request is directional, fadings* or sdbstan- 

tive-^ccording to the definitions given above. . [ , 

* • * - 

2. On the line next to the hour in which the question was asked, 
place a tally or slash (J) under the appropriate type of ques- 
tion indicating whether it was asked in person or by phone. 

If a question is asked at 3:14 in the afternoon -it would be 
recorded on the line next to 3. 

' . ' <* ■ " 

3. If the same patron makes several requests during each day, each 
separate request should be recorded. Calls from another library 
should be considered as calls from a patron. 




* SUMMARY, CONCLUSION AND REO)MMENDATIONS 



PURPOSE OF STUPE 

The New Jersey Measurement Study had a number of specific objectives. 
A full understanding of the study cannot be achieved unless the reader 
takes /these ^objectives as tjie Contextual basis of the study. These ob- 
jectives were : 

1. to test, refine and monitor the performance measures 
de^elopeft from the national performance measurement ... 
Study; m • 

*2. to test, refine and monitor the techhiques of- data 
gathering developed from the national study; 

N3.' to utilise a greater range ok public library involve- 
S * ment than the national study, e.g., the sinall public * 
library operating with budgets under $100,000.00; and 

4. to provide less direct supervision ov§r, data collection 
and data analysis than, the national A.L.A. study, "i.e.,. 
to find out to what extent the techniques of data col- /* 
lection, manipulation and analysis cbuld^be made self- 
directional. N 

The research team is sufficiently satisfied that these objectives were, 

■ *' * ' • v > : " 

reached. ^ 

It is a relatively easy task for any 'individual?/ groub, association 

or state agency to raise signif icant questions and establish, operational * 

• • # " •* 

' ' . n 

guidelines for satisfactory library performance. However/ it is quite 

another task to gather and intelligently interpret information 'which will* 

• ' . ! i. * ' ' 

provide a reliable and acceptable basis for answering those questions and 

"measuring" the guidelines. The absence of that information tends; to 

create an essentially unhealthy environment, one in which decision-makers 
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may appear;, at best, arbitrary, and, ,at worse, unjust. 

The philosophical premise behind the development of the performance 
measures methodology for public libraries was, and is, to address 
itself to the monumental\ problem of generating reliable management inform- 
ation wisely interpreted for judicial purposes. Such a premise does ndt : 
intend to promise instant resolution but rather to provide a logical 
means for a systematic reduction of this problem over time. The measures 
developed and further modified through this. study are not offered as ~ 
(1) panacea (2) innovative or (3) complete. They are, intended to 
provide-a sound and basic description, albeit incomplete,, of what the li- 
brary is doing through its key on-going programs. They attempt to look 

A. 

at the public library through the eyes of the patron who has decided to 

utilize the facilities, collection, staff and/or equipment. The underlying 

- 'i ' 

sjuestion Remains; si^nce ^the, public* library seeksto provide accessibility 

to the information it acquires and preserves how does it hold itself 

Accountable to the peop]?e who pay for its existence? 

The indicators reviewed in this report, and the overall success which 

, libraries of various sizes and circumstances enjoyed in employing the 

i * • . 

_ techniques and Manipulating the data, support the cpnclusiorj that local 

libraries^* arid potentially the* State, have the ability to show wfoat 

services are actually provided to patrons beyond a mere circulation count, 

• • »■ ' 

The methodology developed and % now tested once again allows a library or 
a series of libraries to demonstrate the ability to supply recently pub-. 
• 'lished material (Books and periodicals), various items of Equipment and 
, space, and personnel. The methodology enables a library or series of * 
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libraries to describe who used the library anc} what is used while the 
library is open, „ 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS BY PERFORMANCE 

The results of * the study, in summary, for each performance measure 

. * v ^ • 

are as follows:" * 

1, BPR — This measure has relevknce on two levels, local and 
state. At the local level, the measure is designed to suggest the like- 
lihood of an individual library owning and having available any given 
book published within the last five^ears. The measure correlates highly 
with book expenditure and as such reflects a^^nditures more than the 
quality of the library. * ■ " 

On the second or state-wide level, BPR is a very interesting measure 
of potential network capabilities although not its use. The research team 
has hypothesized that, if fully studied, the probability of obtaining any 
book published within the last five years with the state library network' 
would be 90 percent - a very Concrete measure of effective library 
service . 

. BPR measure tloe/^have some serious shortcomings. In addityot^ totdje 
psychological handicap which many librarians have of seeing the BPR 
sample as a "recommended list" (despite all of the disclaimers), the col- 
lection of this information is time-consuming the more 'so the fewer 
personnel available. * • * ✓ * v 
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?• Title Av ailability ~ This measure provides extensive, informal 
ti^n* for' the relatively small, effort of work required. It gives the ' 
library reasonably accurate picture of its collection in terms of date - 
and classification that has only been achieved in the past by xx>stly, 
inefficient and often inaccurate inventories. In addition, this measure' 
provides a. picture of which segments of the .collection are most used. 
The Title. Availability measure can be employed as a basis of the determin- 

ation of book loss irate. Needless to say, a thorough Knowledge of a , 

* .? ... 

library's collection and its usage have implications fqr weeding and book 
'selection policies, ^especially at the local level, 

3 • Periodical Availability Sample — The Pafc^o^i^als Ownership * k 
Sample, while easy to apply, is limited in its usefulness, A union serials 
record would be much more useful. The concept of the* availability *cff 
articles indexed in % cbmmonly held indexes should be ^fe-explored although 
the problems of sampling will be difficult. 

4« Outside The Library .Circulation — The. research team believes . 
that it is inappropriate,; for public libraries of any size, to attertpt to 
count. every circulation transaction much less every item circulated. *A 
sampling procedure, such as the one employed in the' methpdology, 
developed, should be us^d. An appropriate sampling procedure would b 
both much' less costly and mucij more accurate than the current practice of 
trying to take total counts. 

* 

5. Inside The Library Circulation — Potentially, Inside The 
Library Circulation is' one of ^ie most important measures developed fpr 
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, • •. " J- . 

it provides a> much jnore balanced account of library activity than' the 
simplistic ^reporting of outside circulation only. The fact that up* 
to 80 percent of a library's materials used never leave the building 
suggest the , absolute importance for a publid library to measure this par- y 

-ticular activity. 

r"' ... ' ■ " - * ; . 

6. Inter-Library Loan Circulation — Pha3e J of the study, involving 
large libraries only, examined inter-library loan activity as a rough 

gauge* of total library activity. Analysis of the results confirmed the 

\ . - . • ■ > 

suspicion of the researchers that this library service is a very complex 
area that requires in-depth. study . 

7. Facilities Availability and Usage — Conceptualization for this 

" : ■ 

particular measure remains weak ,and considerable attention to the method- 
olbgy is still needed. Except for those situations in which a particular 
library or library system is contemplating expansion or a new facility 
ajid/or extensive purchase of new equipment, the research team does not 
recommeijcL that the measure be used. • ; 

8. Staff Availability In this period of short budgets and constant 

pressure to reduce staffs, this measure holds potential importance for li- 
brary decision-makers. Since staff constitutes the highest single 

. expenditure for the library, often up tb 80 percent of the' total operating , 
budget, the question of the most effective staff utilization is obviously 
one holding vjery pragmatic implications. • 
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9, Patterns of Staff ^Assistance — This measure is 'undoubtedly 
the most controversial one, , At the same time it is one measure which 
most directly centers on a service "output f * The emotioh and mystique sur- . 
roundincf the reference activity, significantly impedes efforts towards 
soms kind of logical assessment. In addition/ there is no clear definition 
of what' really constitutes this reference activity. . f 

Thxs measure takes the point of .view -that any question asked by a 
patron to a staff member involves an important service on the part of the - 

■ ; i 

library — not just questions asked of "reference" librarians. Therefore/ 
.all questions asked of * staff members, be they the director or pages, 
Should be counted as staff assistance. 

The pattern of staffed assistance measure developed for the New Jersey 
Measurement, Study makes no claim" to measuring the total complexity of the 

V * " ' " 

types of assistance requested or the complete accuracy of £he responses 

Y * 

to these requests. Howeve.r, this approach is a first. step toward systematic 

' . . • • r v . 

measurement that caff be adapted to all levels of the library and"can be 
applied on a sampling basis. 1 . 

. J.O. User Characteristics — In $11 but; the veftyy smallest public ■ 

libraries information about who the users are is usually sketchy, if not 

largely guess work. Use of the "user ticket" within public libraries not 

only has proved to be the most positively received measure but one which 

has often proved enlightening to the. administration. It has provided 

library detfision-makers with dxtreroely Accurate profiles of who is using 

the library and also with the volume of its use by specific time periods. « 

• A 

THe measure of us f er characteristics can easily be apipiedfcon a sampling . ^ 
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basis and easily, modified for collecting different and/or additional 
kinds of information.' Finally-, the volume of library use has proven to 
be much larger than decision-makers anticipated and could become an 
extremely useful bargaining indicator. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The following cohstitutes the general and overall conclusions of 
the research team: m 



1. The study confirms that the data collection* and tabulation 
can be perfprmed within public libraries regaiTdl^ss of size.* 
.However, the smaller libraries must make the same. commitment of 
time as the large libraries in the collection and tabulation of 
data on materials availability. This factor may make* it overly 
costly for smaller libraries to perform. this part of 'the study- 

2.. The resulting, data collected is generally reliable. That 
is> without extensiVe workshops and with mainly written in- , 
structions, librarians wit'hln New Jersey were able to collect 
and tabulate the data with & minimum of error or misunderstand- 
ing. 

■. * * 

3. As a result of this study, New Jersey has a cadre of li- 
brarians who know more about their libraries and research than 
most other states. Not only did these librarians successfully 
implement and analyze the indicator data, but also, in many 
cases, developed an inquisitiveness about their organization. 
This result is especially important because the Project Coor- 
dinators were generally not Directors with the result that there 
has bqen aTaroadening of the base of awareness of the uses of 
research. » 

4. The New Jersefy State library requires that each public li- 
brary report annually on over 180 different items of information- 
Only one^data category requests direct use of the library by 
individuals ~ "number of persons attending programs 11 . . The 
data dealing* with circulation is only a proxy of individual use 
in that it reports on the number of items borrowed and not the 
number of individuals borrowing. If the use of libraries by in- 
dividuals is important for either state or local purposes, data 
collection methods must be developed to tap this important 
dimension*. 135 ' 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ' « 

The New Jersey Measurement Study has clearly demonstrated that 
public libraries, from large. to small, from single building operation 
to multi-unit can, witlji limited direction, collect a variety of sophis- 
ticated information 'which will measure aspects of their library* 
operation. In addition, and pore importantly, £ata can be collected on 
a sample basis while both validity and reliability are maintained, This 
further study of the performance measures methodology, supported by the 
findings of the similar project for the State of Illinois by the 
Illinois Library Research Center* — MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION OF PUBLIC 

LIBRARY SERVICES by konald R., Powell and Lucille M. Wert, 1975 — has 

* .» I ■ 

convinced the research team that any further argument over "feasibility" 
begs the question^ Moreover, the results of the study provide only one 
reasonable conclusion. The methodology generates extremely useful «in7 
formation at very acceptable cost levels — particularly given the. kinds 
of request for -management information being madA on public libraries and 
given the inherent responsibility of public library decision-majkers to be 
accountable to those who support its operation. 

It is equally clear from this project, and supported by similar 
efforts with the performance methodology, that the State Library has a 
crucial leadership role to play if the majority of public libraries 
within the state are to incorporate major portions of the measures as 
part of their regular operating procedures. This leadership' role falls 
into the following % three categories and constitutes the primary 
* .recommendations of the research team. 
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1. *. Research — It is extremely important that the distinction 
between "counting" and "measurement" is made. That is, unlike the mere 
counting of numbers, measurement requires / scale, magnitude or "norm" as 

the basis for interpretation. Until some beginning magnitude or norms are 

i 

established for the performance measures for the various categories of 
public library, e.g., by' size, by location, by function, and so forth, the in 
formation collected is vulnerable to faulty interpretation and dangerous — 
if not devious manipulation. The research team recommends furthdjfr 
research to analyze specifically the extensive measurement data collected 
thus far so that tentative norms can be provided as gu\idelihes for those at 
both the state and local level, • 

2. Regulatory — It is clear, given the assessment of statistical 

data now being collected by public libraries, that changes are needed. It 

t 

is equally clear that the majority of public libraries will not, and 
cannot, on^their own initiative, incorporate the performance measures as 
part of their routine management data system. The research team recommends 
that the State Library require, as part of the statistical Reporting 
system for public libraries, the inclusion of those measures identified in 
the study as generating necessary and useful information. 

3. Continuing Education — While the methodology for collecting the 
data J?or the performance measures has been sufficiently ref ined/mugh in 
the way of on-going assistance is needed. The research team recommends 



that the State Library support through various means available, e.g., work- 
shops, field work and consultation, publications, forth/ periodic 
continuing education in the use of the methodology vhich should include 
4 guidance in both data collection and data interpretation. 
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Appendix I " 

/ • : .• ' - 

/ ^ ■ 

I ... 

/ ' ■ . 

College Library Phase: ♦ 

Although the measures used in this study were developed fo* use 
xn public libraries, the Bureau 'agreed to investigate the use of college 
libraries by the public. Although this^is an area that demands study dn 
and of itself, the team developed a methodology for th$ J?irst step in de- 
termining the volume aftd types of use college libraries receive from the 
general public. During October through mid-December, 1975, college li- 
braries monitored their patrons for 3 or more days. ^This monitorjLng was . 
accomplished through the use of an expanded user ticket which not only 
requested inforfnatipn on who the patrons are but also on what they did in 
the library. 
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THE PRE-TEST OF AN INSTRUMENT FOR 

/ 

MEASURING PUBLIC USE OF s ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 

I. The Problem 

This pilot study attempted to get at one large question: 

What sort of questions and instruments best measure the 
use of academic libraries by the public? 

Our answer to. this question consisted of the development of an in- - 

strument, which we submitted to a pre-test in three different libraries, 

First we had to define Operationally the descriptive terms under 

investigation. By 'public 1 was meant non-af filiated users , i.e.,, 

visitors who were not students, faculty , or staff (who comprised the 

affiliated users) at the respective supporting institutions. We 

also included in this group those with a relatively loose affiliation,^ 

specifically thC aluihni and the families of affiliated users. By 

'academic JLibtury 1 we meant any library directly supporting any 

form of higher education. '.. r - 

II. The Procedure 

We developed the primary data-gathering instrument in the form 
of a self-administered questionnaire for the library user, accom- * 
panied by a brief explanatory sheet that narrowed the meaning of 
some of the terms* (see copies of these two hand-outs oji the -next page). 
For feasibility reasons the study had to be run locally, so we also 
developed a self-instruction package, explaining to the library 
staff. how to administer the survey. This package included a secondary 
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Time 'Entered 



Exhibit 1. 

Primary 

data-gathering 

Instrument. 



Exhibit 2. 

Accompanying 
explanatory "j 
sheet. L 



Time Departed^ 



1. Male 



Female 



2. Studerft 



School 



Faculty^ 
Other 



' School 



Occupati^n_ 



3. Please indicate hov many of each of the" 
* following you used In the building dur- 
ing this visit to the library: 



Newspapers 

Magazines \ 

Circulating Materials 

Reserve Materials c 

Other Non-Circulating Materials *• 

A-V Hardware (e.g.. Film Projector) 

A-V Software (e.g. Film) 

Study Space 



4. How many items did you check out during * 
this vis^t to the library? r 

5. Did. you ask for assistance from the li- 
brary staff? Yes N0_ . 



2*. 



j 



TOO TRIOCS\gOR COMPLETING THE CARD 
Note the following §g g^^|j^g£^ i t ions of i options in Question 3: 
"Circulating Materials'" — means ~ BOOKS THAT CAN CIRCULATE ' 



"Other Non-Circvlating 
Materials" — means — REFERENCE u BOOKS , \ GOVERNMENT 

\^ DOCUMENTS RARE flOOKS, MAPS, 

MANUSCRIPTS 



"Study Space" 



— means — CHAIRS USED 



If you have any problems or questions concerning this card, 
note them on the-vj*ack, and . tell the SURVEYOR as you. leave. 



Thank' You For your Care And Cooperation 

L J. JL ^» 
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data-gathering instrument called % "Circulation Distribution Form," 

which a staff person at the circulation desk was to fill out, whenever 
items were checked out, as a cross-check on the information gathered by 
the questionnaires from the users. 

Three different types of libraries served as testing sites for 

k this pilot study, /chosen to gain experience and information from a 
geographical and /institutional variety of academic libraries. Library A v 
in a iniversity has a large collection serving undergraduate and grad- 
uate students 1 needs, in the urban, industrialized, northeastern part 
of the state. Library represents the smaller, private, 

four-year colleges, and is located in the hills of northwestern New 
Jersey. And Library C is a rfec^ht public facility near 

Atlantic City. With this institutional "spTead we hoped to obtain a 

\preliminary representative sample of academic libraries in the state. 
In order to check for the compatibility of our data with other 
findings, and to get perspective on the instruments, we conducted a 

. short review o£ some related literature. The most closely related 
work was done by Mount and Fasana at Columbia University Libraries. 
In their "User Survey" they also used a self-administeted questionnaire. 

XII . The Validity of the Instruments ^ 

A. T he sample ' 
— — . — • ■ - ■ * ' 

The sample consists of 754 visits to the three chosen libraries 
(see Table 1.) . .Each library had its own particular difficulties in 
jadmfnistering th/survey, but the intent was to distribute the questionnaire 
during' periods whkn non-affiliated users were most likely to come— 
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Table 1, 



Responses to the questionnaire by affiliated and non-affiliated users, compared with the estimated . v 
total number of usets in the libraries., at the time of the surveys. ■ ' ' 



r Library 


Date of Surrey 


Nofof j 
Responses from 
non-affiliated 
users 


No,, of 

lesponses from 
affiliated 
users- •* 


^ *n 

i 

Total No, 
of Reposes 


Non-aff, R, 

yrof. 

J total R. 


Estimated 
total no, 
•users dur-> 
• inft survey 


Response 1 i 
rate of i 
estimated! 
total •' 


f 

Library A 


10.25.75 
10.26.75 
11,01.75 


y 

' 24 
46 


124 
225 ' 
71 


148 
271 
85 ■ 


i« 

17% 

16% ". 


291 b 
383j 
380 b 


'sin 

,71% ? 
22% ? 4 




(totaj,) " 


m 


(420) > 

, f 


(504)' 


(iW- 


(1075 b )- 




• 

Library B 


various hours 
over 18-day . 
period 


4 : 

* 

i, 39 


144 


183 ' ; 


21% 


r • 

> 

188 - , 

- — -v— 


m ?' 

% 


library C, 


one day, 
date unknown 

t 


i 

15 


• 

• *' 


67\ 


221 * 


> 

" ■ 1 'J 1 


• 

< 


Entire survey 


Fall 1975 V 


. 138 


616 


754 


18%; 

■i 




? 

' 4 



a) These are estimates based on independent counts at two of the three libraries tested, • ..; 
' .b) These are the figures from the door-checker's count. . ; v , * 

e) This figure is based on numbering that Library B's staff put on the questionnaire? •and the 
"Circulation Distribution Form," 
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evenings and weekends, generally. Thus the sampling technique was inten- 
tionally biased to favor non-affiliated users, by means of the special times 
' it was conducted* 

We cannot be .sure what the response rate for the entire survey 
was, but based on door-counts at Library k apparently 47% of the users of 
the library completed the (juestionnaires, during the three days that the 
survey was run* Base£ on annotations appearing on the "Circulation Dis- 
tribution Form" from Libraify B we may guess that all of 97% of the 
library 1 s visitor* completed a questionnaire* The reason for the discrep- 
ancy between the two response rates is twofold — the larger number of visitors 
to Library A an d the presumed greater meticulousness in admin- 
istering the survey at Library B. These? figures compare with an approximate 

2 * 

38% response rate to the Columbia "User Survey." 

The coding of the responses involved grouping all users with any 
direct affiliation with the supporting institution into the category of 
'affiliated 1 users, per our operational definition. The remainder of ■ 
course ^f ell into the other category, 'non-affiliated 1 users, who accounted 
for 138 responses, or 18% of the total sartple ( Table 1 .), Of this non- 
affiliated group, 68 (50%) indicated that they were male, and 69 (50%) 
that they were female, one person not responding. Approximately half 
(67, pr 49%) were students^at other academic institutions) and 20% (27) 

wer£ "professionals ( Table 2.) . And. of the 27 professionals and 2 alumnjL, 

« 

13 stated they were either teachers or faculty elsewhere. These figures, 

# < > „ 

combined with the*12 students in high school or under, show that a sub- 
stantial majority, 92 (67%), of the non-affiliated users of academic 
- libraries are themselves directly related to another educational institution, 
either as students or as teachers. 145 



Table 2. 



X0je8t^n n 2): Ca,:e8OriZa,:iOn ° f n?n "/ ff lllated llhrary U8ers ln the 8am P le 

Library- library ' Library Entire % of total 

■ tepory . B „ : __C Survey Non-aff. users 

Alumni °2 » _ 
Non-affiliated 

academic students 36 20 
High school { 

students, or under " 1 ' , 9 

Professionals 19 6 

Other white collar 8 2 
Blue collar 2 

Homemakers 2 » - 

Retired, unemployed 1 _ 

Unspecified 'other' 13 2 



11 

2 
2 



67 

12 
27 
10 
2 
2 
1 
15 



1% 

49% v 

9% 
20% 
7% 
1% 
IX 
IX 
11% 



TOTAL 



84 



39 



15 



138 



100%. 



B. The, measuring of separate uses of library materials 
One of the hopes of this pilot study was to count the number of individ- 
ual uses of individual items.- Question 3 was designed to analyze use within 
the library, of different information forms and materials. 0» the. other hand 
Question 4 asked simply how many items, of whatever form, were borrowed for 
use outside the library. Question 3 ^' proved' too demanding for most of the 
library users: only 254 (37%) of the 687 respondents to Question 3 gave 
a^pecific number in their responses (see Table 3.) .. The rest, 433 (63%), 
merely indicated their use with a check mark. By contrast, the very direct 
and simple form of Question 4, "How many items did you check out during 
this visit to the library?", elicited a numerical response from .226 (99%) 

of the 229 respondents to the question. But a tiny number apparently misread 

# 

evon this question, responding 'once.', perhaps thinkirtg that the question 
asked, "How many times did you . . . ?" Generally speaking, simpler 
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, Table 3, 



Quality of response to a complex and demanding question (Question^), 



1 , 

Non-affiliated responses 


Affillttttid responses 


School Check ■ Numbered Total NimWAii b aa~ 
Survey Mark J, Responses R, Z df total R. 


vpeck , . Numbered Total Numbered R, as 
Mark R, Resuonses . R, ' 2 of total R, 


Library A -1 10 13 ""^23 \ ' 572 * 
' -2 29 ( ' ;o 39 265! 
-3 / 8 . 5 13 . 382 

• : (TOTAL) (47) (28) ; . (75) [■ (372) , 


05 47 116 412 
136 ' ; 65 201 322 

, 34 . • 32 66. , 482 • 

(239). ' • (383) ..(382) 

i' ■ ' ,' t r 


* * 

Library B 16 ' 20 36 . . 562' • 


i * 'v 

90 ' 44 -.134 332 


Library C 7 *5 . 12 < : 422 


34 13 47 ; 282 


Entire Survey 70 " 53 123 43!? 


■$63 , ' ' 201 564' 362 


* * * 

i ■ 
< (Table 3, is continued on the next pace.} > ■ 



Table 3. (Continued) , 
Quality of response to a complex and demanding question (Question 3), . 





All. responses 


r • . 
to Question 3 


School & Check- 
Survey Mark R. 


Numbered 
Responses 


Total, 
R. 


Numbered R. as 
% of total R. 


Library A —1 79' 
—2 165 
■?-3 AO 


.60 
/. 75 
37 


139 
240 

7Q 


43% 
3,1% 


' m 

(TOTAL) (286) 


(172) 


(458) 


(38%) 


Library B j*-Wf> 

■ - fy 


64 


170 


38% 


Library C 41 


18 


59 


'31% 


Entire Survey 433 


255 


% 


37% 


^ t ^ ..... ^ ^ , ^ . ^„ . k t ^ . . . 


• • 1 , . 







questions appear to produce better data than involved ones. 

Looking at the breakdown ^ of the data in Table 3. , we may notice that 
on the average, the non-af-filiated usfers tended to number their responses 
to Question 3 more of ten than- the affiliated, users (43% versus 36%). 
Further, the percentages of the sub-groups givifig numerical responses 
varied from 26% \o 57%, both extremes from non-affiliated' sub-groups. 
Such variation is hard to account for, yet in the main we njlght conclude 
tha|t the non-affiliated users were' slightly more cooperative In filling 
out the questionnaire than the affiliated users, which could mean that 
the response rate for non-affiliated users was better than that for the 
others. This would then be a second factor biasing the entire sample 
of 754 toward over-representation of non-affiliated users. 
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Yet eVen when the estimated response rate is high, as the 97% at 

Library B» j and when q^mbered responses are the rule, as for Question A, 

we still cannot completely trust the data. Table 4. gives a comparison of the 

data collected by s the two separate instilments, the questionnaire and the 

"Circulation Distribution Form" filled out by library s at two libraries. 

In the case of Centenary, the questionnaire indicated that 120 items were 

checked out, but the "Form" itemized 145, a difference of 25 items — and this 

at a library where' the staff has been meticulous and the sample small/ If we 

assume that the "Form" has the cotrect figure I then the questionnaire 

measured only 83% of the external circulation thajf^ctually took place 

* ' p ' ' .' " 

during the survey period , * 

But we have difficulties eveii assuming that the "Circulation Form" 

represents an accurate picture. In fact we are sure that it doesn f t, in 

the case of the second day's survey at library A s f w hen the "Form" noted 

only 83 external circulations, yet the questionnaires provided a total of 

161!' So at times, not only do some questions ask too much of library users, 

> ■ • . 
but also some forms expect too much of library staffs. The third library 

did not return the "Circulation Distribution Form," The problem of the 

inaccuracy of both instruments is a function of. their self-administered 

nature. *' , - , 

A fjirthei; cross-chfeck of the two instruments is shown in the part of 

Table 4. entitled "Visitors- who checked items out," For the two reporting 

-libraries, if 1^ look at the number of visitors who said they checked something 

out (as opposed to looking at the number of things they checked out) , 

we see that overall 186 (72%) of the 260 borrowers lisffed in the "Circulation 



Form" were picked up by the questionnaire. This gives us a rough idea of 

"Sir 1 - ' ■ • * v 

the accuracy of the questionnaire, in general confirming our earlier estimate 
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Tahlfr 4, ■ • , . 

Comparison of data from user's questionnaire/ with data recorded by library staff on the "Circulation 
Distribution Form", . /-> 1 ••. - 



Items checked out 



School & 
Survey 

Library A — ] 
-2 
-3 



1. Number 2, Number No, "1" as 
(from quest,), (from "Circ,") % of no, "2 1 



Hon 



86 

161, 
64 



(TOTAL) fill) 



Library B • 120 
i .. , .. 

Total of -. 
.Library A and 
Library B 431 



145 



702 



61% 



Visitors who checked items out 
1, Number -2, Number ' •' No. "1" as 
(from quest,) (from "circ") % oEm,"? 1 



193 


452 . 


' 41 


68 


. 60% 


83 


194? , 
23% ) 


63 


A 29 


V 21TC 


,281 / 


28 * 

i 


97 . 

* 


, 29% 


(557) 


(562) 


(132) 


(194) 


(68%) 



54 



66 



186 



' 260 , 



82% 



72% 



1 



of an overaAl response rate of a little better than 50%, \ * ' 

^,If we divide the number of items borrowed by the number of borrowers for 
each instrument, the quotient derived from the questionnaire's .data is 

2.3 items per borrower, and trom the "Form's 1 * data is 2.7. In comparison 

■ 3 . 

the average figure in the Columbia study was 2.1. For a figure" for just 
the non-affiliated uSer, we % can only turn to the questionnaire. Thlrty- 
five non-affiliated users said that they -took out seventy-six items, for * 

an average of 2.2 items per borrower, compared wlth 2#> 1 £p r "Non-Columbia" 

J ! ■ < ' 3 ■ * 

boxrowerS^at the Columbia libraries. Turning now directly. to individual 

. ' .. * , 

users, let us* cautiously compare affiliated and non-affiliated us^rs 

by type of library resources that they use, bearing In mind the caveats 

we have just discovered. 

C The non-affiliated user ^ ■ 

Table 5. shows the number and percentage of non-affiliated and af- 
filiated users that used the materials and services .polled in Questions 3 
through 5. For example, we see that more than half of each group used 
at least bne chair during a visit. . Generally the percentages are similar 
for each group, showing that in terms ,of| patteijis of use during a giveit 
visit, non-affiliated" users do not differ much from affiliated users. 
The only really noticeable difference ife in the use of reserve materials, 
and ight difference in proportions using circulating materials in 
the library, and checking out materials. 

For the ninth categbry in Table 5. , users that checked. out materials , 
by simple arithrrfetic we can calculate that the 35 .non— affiliated users 
represent 15% of all the users who checked out materials,, In the Columbia 
st.udy, f 'Non-rColumbia" users constituted only 10% of those checking things 
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Table 5. 



Comparison of the use of library materials, etc. 
by affiliated and non-affiliated users. 

Non-Aff, "Users (TOTAL- 138) 
No. using ; * % of Non- 
Materials » *afetc . , Materi^l^tc, Affc. users , 



1. Newspapers 

2. Magazines 

3. Circ. materials* 

(books) 



19 

36 



49 

4. Reserve materials 7 

5. Other Non-Circ. "Mat. 20 
6\ A-V. Hardware 5 

7. A-V Software .16 

8. Study Space (chairs) 78 

9. Checking out .mat. 35 
10. Asking for assistance 33 




14% 

6% 



573 
25% 



24% . 



(Questions 3, 4, and 5) 

Aff. Users 0 (TOTAL=616^^ 
No. using % of \y 

Material, etc. Aff. users 




81 
140 

181 
i68 
98 
17 
16 
383 
194 
181 



13% 
23% 

29% 
27% 
16% 

. 3% 
3% 
62% 
31% 
29% 



out. ^ Perhaps .th\<3 is because Columbia -has stricter regulations concerning 
outside borrowing than the three New Jersey librarieg^surveyed'. Performing 
the same calculation for the tenth category, "asking for assistance", 
the 3? non-affiliated users that asked, represented 15% of. the 214 total 

a.skers in the sample, whereas the 880 M Non-Columbia M askers represented 

- . • • 

3 

17% of the total of 5,128 who received reference assistance there, Perhaps 

/ * * < 

the greater research depth at Columbia accounts for the greater interest in 

* ~ *■ 

and need for assistance there. 
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v : ■ '.. -- 

IV, Summary 

. >s ■ .' - 

Two factors can partially* improve the accuracy of our primary instrument, 
the self-administered questionnaire. Committment by library staff to the 
surveying effort, and the luxury of taking a small sample from a small 
population* in combination seem to improve response rate to the questionnaire, 
and the correlation between "circulation statistics and users' testimony,. 

Bui; generally more than half of # the academic library users are unwilling to 

. . ■ ■ . - • 

answer ^detailed questions involving systematic monitoring of their* own % < 

• * "■ * 

behavior. But even with these imperfections, library researchers can get 

■ v « 

fairly reliable answers to simple and direct questions, and can fst a sample 

s . > > ■ . ' 

that will be approximately reflective of a particular -category of user. 
Alth6ugh\this pre-test does not permit us to draw conclusions per se, 
we can make some fairly sure guesses: the bulk of non-affiliated users Tare 
using academic libraries as a function of their educational affiliation 
elsewhere, and they tend to use the academic library in ve^r much the same 

way as affiliated users do, with the exception * of reserve books, and to some 

<• , ... 

extent circulating materials. These are the 'propositions 1 that conclude 

this pilot study. 
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Ibid. Taking their statement on p. 199 that "01* a typical day, more than 
10,000 patrons enter these libraries," along with the total number of 
"usable survey forms . . <C 15,302" for four days (p. 200), gives an 
average of 38? usable forms per 100 patrons. 

Ibid., p. 211. "Appendix 5." ' 
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